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(**Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


“Lord of all power and might, 
Father of love and light, 
Speed on Thy Word; 
O let the gospel sound 
All the wide world around, 
Wherever man is found; 
God speed Thy Word! 


“Lo, what embattled foes, 
Stern in their hate, oppose 
God’s holy Word! 
One for His truth we stand, 
Strong in His own right hand, 
Firm as a martyr-band ;— 


God shield His Word! 


“Onward shall be our course, 
Despite of fraud or force; 
God is before; 
His Word ere long shall run 
Free as the noonday sun; 
His purpose must be done;— 
God bless His Word!” 
—Hugh Stowell. 
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PULPIT SPEAKING 


Radio Speech, Says the Rev. Dwight L. Miley* of Ohio, Demonstrates 
Technique That Preachers Must Discern and Adopt 


A succEssFUL business man once said 
that there are just two ways of making 
money in the commercial field: either find 
out what people want and then supply it 
to them; or manufacture what people need 
and make them want it. Of course the 
latter method is the more difficult, but it 
has the stamp of nobility. 

We preachers are not in business, at 
least we are not making money, but we 
find ourselves of necessity in the class of 
those using the second of the methods de- 
scribed above. We have what people need 
—our task is to make them want it. Per- 
haps we should give more thought than 
we have been giving to the ways in which 
we can best create and sustain deeper 
desire on the part of people for that which 
we can give them. 

If we could bring the living personality 
of Jesus visibly to men and let Him 
speak for Himself, the task would not: be 
at all difficult. We know our Lord, we 
know how He would win people to Him- 
self if He could but talk and work directly 
with them. He would not need to perform 
miracles, He could just be Himself as the 
Son of Man and people would flock to 
Him even in this so-called sophisticated 
age. Unfortunately for our task, that is 
impossible. He must win people by our 
presentation of Him. He does not live and 
move among men—we do that for Him. 
We present Him and His promises, we 
issue His forgiving grace, we speak for 
Him and live for Him. If men are to hear 
Him, they must hear Him in our words. 

If we are honest with ourselves, we must 
recognize that here is the weakness in our 
work. Perhaps we have not presented, 
and are not effectively presenting, Him so 
that people are conscious of a desire for 
Him. It seems important then to give some 
attention to this matter: how to witness 
more effectively for Him in order to win 
more people for Him and His kingdom. 

No one questions the superiority of that 
which we would give to the people. Even 
the most inspiring terms of the business 
world sound like sacrilege when applied to 
the Gospel of our Lord. This Gospel would 
pass with distinguished honors every test 
a Better Business Bureau might devise in 
the interests of public welfare. 

There seems then but one other place to 
look for possible weakness. We need to 
see just where we preachers stand among 
other speakers in the world. 

People are becoming “technique”-con- 
scious whether they realize it or not. The 
radio, now available to almost every cit- 
izen, has set a new and awesome valuation 
on diction, poise, dramatic ability, voice, 
manner and several other wholly tech- 
nical qualifications and abilities. The most 
insignificant soap in the world has become 
of enough importance to command the 
services of the truly great among adver- 
tising experts—it has set them scurrying 


* Pastor Miley is a member of the Committee 
on Evangelism for the Synod of Ohio. 
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to find and enlist high-priced artists in 
speech and song. To this imposing array 
is added the dignified appeal of distin- 
guished announcers. This combination of 
talent has laid hold of a thousand little 
items which heretofore were in the class 
of the common and unimportant and has 
made them all matters of interest and con- 
cern to people. It goes without saying that 
the technique of the performers, that is, 
the diction, poise, tone, dramatic sense and 
the quite apparent knowledge of human 
nature has had much to do with the suc- 
cess of this particular form of commer- 
cialism. 


Subjected to Comparisons 


The preacher is up against a real prob- 
lem. His people may not be completely 
conscious of it, but they compare his dic- 
tion with that of the announcer. His voice 
and poise and dramatic sense are no longer 
measured by the standard among preach- 
ers, but by the new, universally accepted 
standards of the radio and screen. To my 
mind this is one of the stiffest challenges 
the preacher has ever faced outside the 
realm of faith. If he is able to meet this 
challenge with courage and determination 
—if he does what he really can do— 
preaching of the Gospel will be raised in 
even this confused age to heights un- 
dreamed of by the saintly figures of yes- 
terday’s unhampered pulpits. 

Even ten years ago almost anyone with 
the “gift of gab” could attract and move a 
crowd. The preacher held a unique place 
in this respect—vast areas of rural com- 
munities never heard a “talker” except 
the preacher. His oratory was still “some- 
thing” to them. Now in one decade the 
picture is completely changed. In even re- 
mote sections almost every child has daily 
a number of object lessons in the essen- 
tials for success in public speaking and 
in dramatic presentation; and more than 
that, he is a willing victim of programs 
specially designed to call his emotions into 
conscious play. 

There used to be a lingering suspicion 
among rural people that a glib tongue was 
sign of some crookedness; but here again 
the preacher was excepted. The very term 
“city slicker” is not without meaning with 
reference to powers of persuasion by 
speech. But now everyone knows that the 
world of commerce is eager to buy and use 
the best in diction, speaking ability and 
dramatic sense. Whether we like it or not, 
the props have been kicked from under 
the preacher in the field of the spoken 
word. 

It is a bald, bold challenge. “The world, 
the flesh and the devil” have suddenly 
seized upon the most effective means of 
catching and holding the fancies of man- 
kind. And we may as well complete the 
picture by saying that human nature being 
what it is, this super-attractiveness of the 
world’s products has set the standard, and 
will undoubtedly continue to try to do so. 
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The ears and hearts of the human race 
are attuned to the voice and the appeal of 
the world, and so far there seems no rea- 
son why they should tune it out—it sounds 
good. Common and insignificant items very 
likely will continue to hold the interest 
of mankind in spite of the littleness of the 
products, if the present standards in tech- 
nical perfection in presentation continue. 


A Perfected Vocal Manner 


It would seem that the time has come 
for the preacher to begin working in earn- 
est on his mechanical perfectness. The 
case is far from hopeless, but it can never 
be solved or helped even a little if the 
preacher insists on standing alone on his 
dignity as a preacher. There is one course, 
at least, open to us. We must develop our 
talents in presenting Christ—we must 
somehow increase the effectiveness of our 
preaching. 

No one believes that we shall stand or 
fall merely by how we say a thing. No 
disciple of Jesus would dare to let him- 
self be deluded into thinking that all he 
needs for success in the ministry is fluent 
speech and pleasing personality. But on 
the other hand, let us not continue to de- 
ceive ourselves by thinking that we shall 
succeed without greater effort at effective- 
ness of presentation. 

The very fact that the commercial world 
is concerned with small and common things 
provides our greatest source of hope that 
when we couple true faith with more per- 
fect diction and dramatic sense, we shall 
gain a wider hearing. But here again as 
before we come to the two stark neces- 
sities for success in the ministry: The 
preacher must believe fervently, com- 
pletely—and he must witness effectively. 

May we suggest that wherever possible, 
preachers gather to study how best to im- 
prove their preaching. We ought to study, 
pray and labor together over this challenge 
from the world. We can do much if we 
will scrap the all-too-prevalent attitude 
that the ministry is a sort of an each-fel- 
low-for-himself proposition and come to a 
stimulating conception that the Kingdom 
of God is bigger than any of us or all of 
us, and that its effectiveness is the busi- 
ness of each and all of us. Pastoral asso- 
ciations rather easily degenerate these 
days into wailing walls where the eternal 
complaint seems to be how the world has 
encroached upon the field of the church— 
for some these meetings provide just an- 
other way for a tired preacher to relax 
one Monday morning a month. They 
could be schools of preaching at which a 
group of earnest men seize hold of God 
and refuse to let go until the fire of the 
Holy Spirit comes to warm them a bit 
with that ancient flame which made men 
speak effectively on the Day of Pentecost. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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THE CHURCH TO YOUTH 


THE YOUTH of today have been fe oe 
given unprecedented freedom zt aoe 
and power. Their reactions have 
_ been alarming to society. In view 
of this new-found freedom and 
power they have encountered 
conflict from three realms or 
sources: (a) The social, or a 
struggle with other individuals. 
(b) The moral, or a struggle 
with self and ethics. (c) The 
religious, or a struggle with God 
and one’s soul. 

Youth can declare his freedom 
from old conventions and tra- 
ditions, and elect to live life on 
a lower level and give expres- 
sion to mere physical desires, 
but that choice will inevitably 
end in degeneration of his per- 
sonality, his character and his 
soul. On the other hand, youth 
can choose to follow the ex- 
ample of the Great Reformer and 
build out of the old, better ideals and a technique for living 
a more abundant life. This will result in self-mastery, social 
understanding and an intimate relationship with God. 

We have often seen the tragic result of youth setting its 
standards today. Perhaps the most recent social evil brought 
to our attention is the ever increasing use of Marijuana, 
that horrible weed which causes its victim to change from 
a sane, wholesome individual to a raving idiot who thinks 
he can accomplish the impossible. We find youth indulging 
in other degrading habits, such as excessive smoking and 
drinking. We find it patronizing inferior forms of recrea- 
tion. We find its leisure time being mis-spent. 

Every boy and girl is personally confronted with these 
social situations. Each one individually must answer the 
question, “How am I to meet the problem? What shall be 
my guide in life?” 


Moral and Religious Choices 

Shakespeare says: 

“To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 

One’s moral and religious life shapes for him his social 
standards. 

Baffling Experiences 

There arises within youth a great struggle between his 
God-given conscience and his selfish desires. Youth be- 
comes baffled and the conflict overwhelms him. Age, be- 
cause of its greater experience, offers free advice, but youth, 
eager for adventure and thrills, cries out that it doesn’t 
want age’s “shopworn” experience. It wants to live its own 
life. Age gives us wisdom; youth gives us activity. Age 
conserves the good; youth seeks something better. Age is 
devout; youth is daring. Age believes in the God of its 
fathers; youth gives us a greater God. 

Youth and age come into conflict. The awakening soul of 
youth seeks the true God. It becomes confused at the 
numerous creeds, sects and religions offered it. It is misled 
by the false gods it sees worshiped by its elders. It seeks 
to find its purpose in life, the place it has in this vast social 
network and its relationship to the Great Plans of God. 

We find the problems and needs of young people are 
many. Where shall they turn to find the answer? Our 
economic system has failed to give it. It deals with men, 


I. Does Youth Need the Church? 
II. Can the Church Fulfill Their Need? 


By C. H. Ustna, Macon, Georgia 


machines and money, rather 
than men, morals and God. Our 
education has failed, for it fails 
to teach the vocation of living 
the more abundant life or life at 
its fullest. It gives to religious 
education a place of secondary 
importance. Age fails to give the 
answer for it fails to be true to 
the standards and ideals it sets 
for youth. 


Plan, Place and Material 

Where, then, do we find the 
answer? The church gives the 
answer as no other institution 
can. The church can remedy the 
situation by replacing evil with 
good. It gives them something 
better than what they have. 
Young people are creative, ad- 
venturous, vital and alive. They 
need employment of the body 
and mind. Each year thousands 
of boys and girls graduate from high schools and colleges 
only to be placed on society as parasites. They become idle 
and disillusioned. They need to use their personalities and 
talents in a constructive way. As it is, they are wasted. The 
church can serve youth and youth can serve the church. 
Local churches need home talent for Sunday school teach- 
ers, musicians for church orchestras, singers for the choir; 
there’s work for artists, carpenters, painters; there’s a place 
for those who wish to give full-time service, to be min- 
isters, deaconesses and social workers. Keep youth occupied 
with wholesome and uplifting work in the service of God 
and his fellowmen, and society will not be troubled. 

Finding a use for their talents will help to develop their 
personalities and characters. It gives them the opportunity 
to create friendships which will be of lasting value. They 
become co-workers for God with others interested in the 
same ideals and the same problems. They will ca‘ch the 
light of the joy of service and experience the blessedness 
of being true stewards of Christ. Their environment is 
improved and their contacts are wholesome. 

The church of the present trains them to be the church 
of tomorrow. It makes of them constructive citizens of the 
state rather than a burden on society. Of three hundred 
boys and girls brought before the Juvenile Judge in New 
York City, only seven attended Sunday school. Had these 
boys and girls had Christian training, the number in such 
institutions would be greatly reduced. 

Through such organizations as the Luther League and 
Sunday schools, young men and women are given valuable 
lessons in Christian leadership. The church needs com- 
petent and efficient leaders to carry on its great work of 
evangelizing the world. The future of the church lies in 
the youth of today. 

The Greatest Gift 

Lastly and greatest of all the church offers youth Christ. 
It holds up to them Christ as a perfect ideal to pattern their 
lives after. Yet He is more than a pattern or a guide. He 
is their King, their Saviour and the Master of their lives. 
Through Him they receive strength, courage, faith. He in- 
stills love in them—love for God, for Christ and for their 
fellowman. He teaches them the joy of Christian service. 

In conclusion, we say youth does need the church. And 
youth challenges the church ever to keep religion a vital, 
growing, active center around which one may buidd his life. 


CHILDREN OF U. L. C. A. MISSIONARIES AT THE HIGH CLERC 
SCHOOL AT KODAIKANAL 


Elizabeth Swavely in center (with glasses), John at extreme right 


THE EDITOR OF THE LUTHERAN is privileged to meet many 
people from many places in which the Lutheran Church is 
preaching the Gospel, but only rarely does he have the op- 
portunity to see the mission fields through the eyes of the 
children of the missionaries. Quite naturally, therefore, 
when the opportunity came to him to have a call from John 
Swavely, aged twelve, and Elizabeth Swavely, aged ten, he 
took advantage of it. They came to his office with their 
parents and thoughtfully brought with them pictures of the 
school which they attend and a map of India indicating 
Guntur, their home town, so to speak, and Kodaikanal. 
(You put the accent on next to the last syllable.) This town 
is a place of resort to which the people go to escape the 
torrid climate of the lower levels of India and is located five 
hundred miles south of Guntur. In the month of May, 
which is the most difficult period of the year for Americans 
in India, missionaries go there, as they say, “to the hills.” 
But Kodaikanal is really in service nine months out of the 
year because the High Clere school, primarily for the 
children of missionaries, is located there. The elevation of 
6,000 to 7,000 feet above sea level makes the climate suit- 
able for American children. 

Our first question to John was, “How large is this school?” 
He answered, “About 140 pupils, ranging in age from kinder- 
garten children to those in the high school.” 


“What sort of building do you have?” was our next query. 

John said in reply, “The school consists of a number of 
buildings. The first of them is the main building, which con- 
tains the dining room and classrooms. Kennedy Hall is the 
dormitory building for boys up to the fifth grade. Boys’ 
Block is for boys of the sixth grade and above. Boyer Hall 
is for the girls.” 

At this point the children’s mother interjected, “Boyer 
Hall was erected in memory of Miss Virginia Boyer, a Lu- 
theran missionary in India. She developed tuberculosis at 
her station in Rajahmundry and transferred to High Clerc. 
There she was very successful in teaching school. In 1922, 
as she was returning to High Clere after a furlough, the 
ship Egypt, on which she was a passenger, sank.” 

But as to Boyer Hall, we sought information from Eliza- 
beth. “Do you live in Boyer Hall?” we asked. 


She answered, “Yes, Boyer Hall is two stories high. The 
upper story is for girls from the fifth grade up, and the 
lower floor is for the younger girls. There is a matron on 
each floor.” 


“How many grades in all do you have?” we inquired. Mr. 
Swavely “helped out” on this query, telling us: “The school 
provides instruction from the kindergarten group through 
high school. Graduation from the high school enables them 
to enter college. The period of time required for the whole 
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SCHOOL DAYS 
IN INDIA 


“The Lutheran” Interviews John and Elizabeth 
Swavely, Children of Pastor and Mrs. C. H. 
Swavely of Guntur, India 


course averages about eleven years. All the teachers are 
Americans.” _ 

Our next question to the children was, “Do you like the 
school?” to which both promptly replied, “Oh, yes.” 

Next we sought enlightenment on recreation, asking, 
“What do you do besides study? What games do you have 
in India?” 

John told us, “We have swings, slides, roller skating and 
picnics. We play handball and tennis very often; hiking is 


another favorite recreation. Sometimes when we hike, we. 


camp out.” 

“Have you ever heard an Indian boy of about twelve say 
what he thinks of this school at Kodaikanal?” John had 
never sought an answer to that query, and the only reply 
we got was one by Elizabeth. 

She told us, “Once a native boy who went to an Indian 
school came to our school with his mother. He stayed a 
little while and just watched us to see how we are taught.” 

Then we inquired about his chances for an education. Mr. 
Swavely gave us the answer. He said: “In the villages they 
have day schools like those we have, although they are 
not always very efficient. 
developing boarding and high schools. Those are govern- 
ment schools which are under the control of local boards. 
Some of them are quite good, and they offer opportunities 
for scholarships for which even the outcaste boys with whom 
we come in touch mostly are eligible. Thus some of these 
get an education and prove the capacity of the ‘untouch- 
ables’ as a group.” 

Answering the question, “What would be the games of 
the Indian children?” John replied, “They play soccer, ten- 
nis, and marbles. Their way of shooting marbles is very 
much like playing with a slingshot in America.” 

Elizabeth told us the sort of games little girls of ten would 
play in India. She said: “They play a game very much like 
tag. There is another game like Pease Porridge Hot. Instead 
of clapping the hands, sticks about eight inches long are 
used. One girl beats the two sticks in her hands against the 
sticks in the hands of the other girl to the rhythm of a song 
they sing. This game is a kind of folk dance.” We were 
told that dolls are not used very much in India. 

At this point Pastor Swavely told us: “There is a lack 
of recreation. Childhood is much shorter amongst the Hindus 
than among Americans.” 


The Gregarious Instinct 


“Does one see anything in the life in India that would 
indicate the tendency to form ‘gangs,’ as is a custom in 
America?” 

Mr. Swavely said, “Little groups of boys get together and 
play various games.” 

He continued: “A group of boys who are pupils in our 
mission school will play soccer together; it is a game of 
which they are very fond. That is the only thing that com- 
pares with the group idea here. Going to and from school 
our Guntur hostel boys have nearly a mile to walk. Dor- 
mitory students will usually divide into groups of eight or 
ten and such companionships are likely to continue into. 
the future.” 


Of course they are gradually 
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We asked Pastor Swavely, “At what time does childhood 
end in India for boys and for girls?” 

Mr. Swavely: “At the age of twelve or thirteen.” 

We continued, “Is that early age due to economic condi- 
tions which do not permit waiting until the eighteenth or 
twentieth year before settling down to hard work?” 

Mr. Swavely said in reply: “The children in the village 
do not remain in school ordinarily after they have reached 
the fifth grade. There are only a few select ones that go 
into the higher elementary schools. The large mass of peo- 
ple simply do not get an education.” 


Homes for the People 


“What kind of homes do the Indian children have?” 

Mr. Swavely said, “The majority of villagers live in huts 
with leaf or straw-covered roofs and mud walls.” 

“What about owning one’s home in India?” we wanted 
to learn. 

Mr. Swavely said, “There is such a great difference be- 
tween the people who live in the city and the town and the 
people who live in the villages that it is hard to make gen- 
eralities with regard to home ownership. Our depressed 
class of people are almost the slaves of their land owners, 
whereas some of the good Christian people who have been 
working for a number of years come to own their houses. 
Some of our Christian young men have bought themselves 
ground and put up their own buildings. It is rather difficult 
to generalize. There is a tremendous difference between the 
poor folk in the villages and the better situated people in 
the towns and cities.” 

“When you people are at home, do you have a back yard 
to play in?” we asked in the hearing of the children. 

Mr. Swavely answered for them: “In Guntur we have 
three mission bungalows in a plot of about forty-five acres. 
There are four tennis courts. Behind the houses is a large 
dormitory for high school boys, with sometimes 75 or 100 
boys in it. Each bungalow has a fine surrounding com- 
pound, and the children have fine opportunities for playing 
with the other children, donkeys, goats, wagons, and puppies.” 

“I suppose the boys play baseball?” 

John said, “Not as much as tennis. Tennis is much more 
popular.” 

The editor asked, “Have the missions made any impres- 
sion upon the child life in India?” 

Mr. Swavely replied, “Yes, and very much in the villages 
and schools. They have completely changed the whole gen- 
eration of people who have come under the influence of 
the Church. Here we have 50,000 children in our elementary 
school system at the present time. And while they do not 
educate with the efficiency of the American country school, 
yet they have opened to these thousands of people an op- 
portunity to escape from the depths 
of ignorance in which their ancestors 
lived for generations without 
number.” 

Mrs. Swavely added, “The village 
schools mean more to the village 
children than the country schools 
mean to us. In America the children 
have better homes and parents; in 
India they do not have the advan- 
tages and benefits of good homes.” 


“Do you think that the schools 
conducted by the missions breed 
discontent amongst the Indian peo- 
ple?” we asked, and added, “Would 
you say that it is the sort of discon- 
tent that produces progress?” 

Mr. Swavely replied: “I think that 
the schools in India are not as fruit- 
ful as they ought to be with regard 
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to bringing about change in the whole atmosphere in which 
the people live. This is partly because their teachers are not 
sufficiently well qualified and the schools are not properly 
equipped and everything works against the school—the back- 
ground, the environment, the outlook.” 

“Do you mean that the Indian teachers are not well qual- 
ified?” we asked. 

Mr. Swavely said, “We take a grammar school boy or 
girl and give him two years of normal training and then 
send that person out to become a village school teacher. 
The climate and physical conditions of our Indian people 
work very much against a progressive outlook for the 
Indian villager.” 

“Would you say that generally speaking the Indian peo- 
ple are grateful to the missions for what they brought in?” 

Mr. Swavely: “Yes, especially the outcaste people, who 
have progressed somewhat in the understanding of Chris- 
tianity, are very grateful.” 

“Would you say also that the process, because of the dif- 
ficulties that have been encountered in an educational way, 
is still far from completed?” 

Mr. Swavely: “Yes, I should think so. Everybody realizes 
that because of the fact that ninety per cent of the people 
in India are illiterate, while only seventy-five per cent of 
our Christians are illiterate. That shows something of what 
the Church has been doing.” 

‘Is there any disposition to withdraw from India on the 
part of the Christian missions?” 

Mr. Swavely: “No, but if you will look at the statistics, 
you will find this interesting fact: Whereas in 1933 there 
were 6,200 missionaries in India, in 1938 only 5,270 were 
counted. This decrease in the number of foreign mission- 
aries is due to the depression, which produced such a marked 
decrease in contributions for foreign missions. The decrease 
in the number of foreign missionaries, however, is offset to 
some degree by the increased number of-qualified national 
pastors and other workers.” 


President George A. Greiss, Board of Foreign Missions, 
writes in The Foreign Missionary: “The serious problems 
incident to the present war conditions in the world must not 
deter us from persisting to advance the cause of Christ. Let 
us ever remember that the infant apostolic Church had in- 
finitely greater obstacles to meet and overcome than the 
Church confronts in our day. With the spirit of real martyrs 
we shall prevail through and for our God. Let it become 
the passion of every member of the United Lutheran Church 
to help to bring the Kingdom of God on the earth every- 
where, and prepare for the coming again of our Lord, await- 
ing His word of commendation, ‘Well done.’ ” 


MARKET DAY IN AN INDIAN VILLAGE 


“THE BELOVED PHYSICIAN” 


Virgil Zigler’s Pastor, Alvin E. Bell, D.D., of Toledo, Ohio, Writes 
Concerning the Medical Missionary’s Career 


On Pato Sunnay, 1910, it was the writer’s happy privilege 
to minister at the solemn confirmation of a little lad named 
Virgil Zigler at Bryan, Ohio, later to see him graduated from 
Wittenberg College, enter Hamma Divinity School, and still 
later see him graduated from the Medical College of the 
University of Cincinnati, and after his interneship, to see 
him and his wife, Jeanne Mumma Zigler, R.N., commis- 
sioned as medical missionaries to India in Glenwood Lu- 
theran Church of Toledo, Ohio, January 5, 1929. With deep 
satisfaction we have watched the struggles of this orphan 
lad in his effort to get funds for his education by conducting 
a barber shop in high school days and later in Wittenberg 
Dormitory, and know of the six-year struggle through med- 
ical school and of his refusal of a lucrative practice offered 
him by a retiring Cincinnati surgeon upon his completion 
of the fifteen-year struggle, in order that he might enter the 
field of medical missions. 

It was a joy for us of Toledo to send him out to India in 
1929 with a new Studebaker sedan, the gift of his supporting 
congregation, and again in 1936 with a Nash Ambassador 
sedan equipped with ambulance facilities. His financial sup- 
port has for ten years made it easier to raise the budget of 
the Toledo congregation than would have been the case 
without the inspiration of having a share in his tremendously 
worth-while ministry of evangelism, medicine and surgery. 

Ministering as physician or surgeon, personally or by 
supervision, to 10,700 patients in one year, over a wide area 
of territory, with roads we would be inclined to call im- 
passable, might well be regarded as a sufficient load under 
normal circumstances with adequate equipment and proper 
staff of helpers. But when it is noted that much of this 
work is done in a twenty-seven bed hospital, with no elec- 
tric current for light, much less for X-ray; with no running 
water for toilets, much less for cleansing and sterilizing 
equipment; with all water having to be carried from the 
village well; with portable kerosene lanterns the only light- 
ing equipment for halls strewn with patients, the task being 
performed by Dr. Virgil Zigler at Rentichintala, India, as- 
sumes colossal proportions. He is handicapped on every 
hand by lack of buildings, equipment, instruments, library, 
medicines, helpers, etc., etc. For the Church to know of 
these conditions under which its consecrated servants work, 
and not be willing to share in their sacrifice, is to sanction 
compelling its servants to make bricks without straw! 


A Worthy Special Objective 


The Board of Foreign Missions of our United Lutheran 
Church could not have chosen a more needy or more appeal- 
ing project to which to devote the offerings of our Sunday 
schools during this Epiphany Season than our medical work 
under Dr. Zigler’s charge at Rentichintala. 

The barest necessities call for the following: (1) A 
Nurses’ Home, costing approximately $1,400; (2) enlarge- 
ment of the hospital building, costing $18,000; (3) building 
for clinic or out-patient department, $5,800; (4) separate 
building for tubercular patients, $6,000; (5) equipment for 
extensions, namely, 30 beds at $4.00 each, linens, $25, up-to- 
date operating table, $300 to $800, instruments and library, 
$1,000 and upwards; (6) 110- or 220-volt wind charger and 
batteries to furnish electricity for lights and X-ray equip- 
ment; (7) small X-ray outfit; (8) water supply plant with 
electric pump, tank, etc. 

Besides ministering to innumerable natives, Christian, 
Hindu and Moslem, Dr. Zigler is to our American mission- 
aries and their wives and children all that “Luke the beloved 
physician” was to St. Paul. They are making sacrifices for 
our Christ and His gospel which put us to shame. Might 
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we not at least provide them reasonable security of life and 
health by giving their “beloved physician” adequate facilities 
with which to safeguard their lives in the hostile tropical 
climate of their adopted country? 

Will the Church during this Epiphany Season provide the 
straw for its servants who in peril, toil and pain make the 
bricks? 


“MY JESUS, AS THOU WILT” 


Poet’s, Translator’s and Composer’s Talent Combined 
in Producing Favored Hymn 


By Mathilde Kolb Bartlett, Washington, D. Cc. 


My Jesus, as Thou wilt! 

O may Thy will be mine! 
Into Thy hand of love 

I would my all resign. 
Through sorrow or through joy 

Conduct me as Thine own, 
And help me still to say: 

My Lord, Thy will be done! 


My Jesus, as Thou wilt! 
If needy here and poor, 
Give me Thy people’s bread, 
Their portion rich and sure. 
The manna of Thy Word 
Let my soul feed upon; 
And if all else should fail, 
My Lord, Thy will be done! 


My Jesus, as Thou wilt! 
Though seen through many a tear, 
Let not my star of hope 
Grow dim or disappear; 
Since Thou on earth hast wept 
And sorrowed oft alone, 
If I must weep with Thee, 
My Lord, Thy will be done! 


My Jesus, as Thou wilt! 

When death itself draws nigh, 
To Thy dear wounded side 

I would for refuge fly. 
Leaning on Thee to go 

Where Thou before hast gone; 
The rest as Thou shalt please: 

My Lord, Thy will be done! 


My Jesus, as Thou wilt! 
All shall be well for me; 
Each changing future scene 
I gladly trust with Thee. 
Thus to my home above 
I travel calmly on, 
And sing, in life or death: 
My Lord, Thy will be done! 
_  —Benjamin Schmolck, 1704. 
Tr. Jane Borthwick, 1854. 


THE WORLD is a very small place in spite of its wide 
stretches of mountainous regions, broad plains and great 
expanse of blue seas. We have become very dependent on 
each other as nations for many things. Music, poetry and 
art are gifts belonging to the nations enriching all mankind. 
So, too, in Christian hymns we find an international de- 
pendence for the expression of praise and worship. Songs 
know no boundaries! 

We are greatly indebted to two sisters, Miss Jane Borth- 
wick and Mrs. Sarah Findlater, for their splendid transla- 
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tions of more than one hundred German hymns which they 
jointly published in a volume entitled, “Hymns from the 
Land of Luther.” “My Jesus, as Thou Wilt” is probably the 
\ best known of Miss Borthwick’s translations. Miss Borth- 
wick was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1813 and lived to 
the grand old age of eighty-four. 

The original German poem was the heart-song of a noted 
Lutheran minister, Benjamin Schmolck. He suffered greatly 
and had much sorrow in his life. This he patiently bore. 
Thus finding consolation in expressing his trust in Jesus, 
this hymn of the early eighteenth century still brings com- 
fort to those who have learned with him to say, “My Jesus, 
as Thou Wilt.” 

The noted German composer, Carl Maria von Weber, con- 
tributed the music for this beautiful hymn. He was born 
December 18, 1786, in Eutin near Lubeck, Germany. Over- 
coming many handicaps, poor health, negligent education 
and constant wanderings with his father, he developed into 
a great musician. He made use of every opportunity offered 
to observe the opera and concert performer and struggled 
to improve his own meager knowledge in that way. He 
achieved his goal and left the world richer for devotion to 
his art. The melody that is used for this hymn by Mr. 
Schmolck is one of the lovely arias from his opera, “Der 
Freischutz.” His short life closed after the completion of a 
successful opera production in London in April of 1826. 
Death came quietly June 5, 1826. 

Thus the centuries were bridged by the gift of poetry, 
art and music through unselfish devotion to give us our 
hymn of consecration. 


JESUS’ SECOND COMING 


By Marion G. Richard, Collingdale, Pa. 
PART III 
A SERIES OF AFFIRMATIVES 


Let us now briefly sum up the Lutheran view and make 
application of its teaching to present-day life: 


I. The Fact of His Coming. Our Creeds and our Con- 
fessions state that Jesus is coming again. The Scriptures 
teach it. Our Lord emphasized it and repeated it time and 
again. He is coming again. We confess, as Lutherans, we 
have not preached the fact of His coming as we should. 
Perhaps we have refrained from it because so many errors 
have been so boldly proclaimed along with the fact. This, 
however, should spur us to preach the truth regarding it. 


Il. The Purpose of His Coming. He will come to Judge 
the living and the dead. This is plainly and positively taught 
by our creeds, confessions and the Holy Scriptures. 


Il. The Time of His Coming. This we do not know. 
Matt. 24:36. “But of that day and hour knoweth no man, 
no, not the angels of heaven, but my Father only.” 


IV. The Manner of His Coming. It will be sudden and 
swift. Matt. 24:27. “For as the lightning cometh out of the 
east, and shineth even unto the west; so shall also the com- 
ing of the Son of man be.” 


V. It Will Be Separation. Matt. 24:40, 41. “Then shall 
two be in the field; the one shall be taken, and the other left. 
Two women shall be grinding at the mill; the one shall be 
taken, and the other left.” 


VI. It Will Be Spectacular. Matt. 25:31, 32. “When he 
shall come, he will be in his glory, and all the holy angels 
with him, then shall he sit upon the throne of his glory: and 
before him shall be gathered all nations: and he shall sep- 
arate them one from another, as a shepherd divideth his 
sheep from the goats.” 
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The Application of This Doctrine 
1. It Should Be a Terror to all ungodly people, Matt.. 
24: 38, 39. For as in the days that were before the flood they 
were eating and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, 
until the day that Noah entered into the ark, and knew not 
until the flood came, and took them all away; so shall also 
the coming of the Son of man be. 


2. It Should Make All Watchful. He shall come as a 
thief in the night: Watch, therefore and be ready, Matt. 
25:13, for ye know neither the day nor the hour wherein 
the Son of man cometh. 


3. It Should Be a Stimulus to go forth and spread the 
Gospel until the heathen become His inheritance and the 
uttermost parts of the earth His possession. “God has en- 
trusted to us the present work of the church. He will take 
care of its final triumph.” 


4. It Is a Comfort to know that if he does not come be- 
fore the tabernacles of our bodies shall be dissolved, when 
He does come He will not fail to remember us and will 
raise us up at the last—the resurrection-day. 


5. People Should Be Holy, Peaceful and Spotless. II Peter 
3: 10-14. “The day of the Lord will come as a thief in the 
night; in the which the heavens shall pass away with a great 
noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat, the 
earth also and the works that are therein shall be burned up. 
Seeing then that all these things shall be dissolved, what 
manner of persons ought ye to be in all holy conversation 
and godliness, looking for and hasting unto the coming 
of the day of God, wherein the heavens being on fire shall 
be dissolved, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat? 
. . . We look for new heavens and a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness. . . . Seeing ye look for such things, 
be diligent that ye may be found of him in peace, without 
spot and blameless.” 


We must not speculate as to the time when there will be 
new heavens and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness, but there will come a time according to the Scriptures 
when the lion shall eat straw like an ox and the leopard 
shall lie down with the kid. 

Those who have died and gone to heaven are blessed. 
They are waiting till their Lord shall descend with a shout, 
with the trump of the archangel, and the voice of God: 
Then shall their bodies rise, then shall the world be Judged; 
then shall the righteous be divided from the wicked: And 
then upstreaming in marvelous procession, leading cap- 
tivity captive for the last time, the Prince of Peace at their 
head, the whole of the blood-washed host wearing their 
white robes and bearing palms of victory in their hands, 
shall march up to receive their crowns, to sit upon their 
thrones and to reign forever and ever. 


WORSHIP 


By Prof. John D. M. Brown, Muhlenberg College 


O LET me worship with a humble heart, 

A lowly mind of faith, and willing hands, 
Performing day by day Thy least commands 
In lonely dwelling and in crowded mart, 
Eternal Father, Who in heaven art 

Adored by seraphim and shining bands 

Of angels far above these earthly lands 
Where we, Thy children, dwell, from Thee apart. 
Dear Father, let me never bow my knees 
Before the altars of forbidden gods, 

Nor ever worship at the tawdry shrine 

Of Pleasure, goddess of the seven seas, 

Nor serve the Baal of this world who nods 
To countless worshipers, but not to Thine. 
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~LUTHER’S IDEAS ABOUT WORSHIP-—I 


By THE Rev. Justus H. LigESMANN, Baltimore, Md. 


Lutuer’s liturgical reforms and his contributions to 
church music grew out of his doctrinal position. In the pre- 
Reformation period, his conception of the church was made 
powerless by his bondage to the canonical ideas upon the 
subject. He still regarded the pope as an authority and he 
looked to councils for new articles of faith. This wavering 
and confusing attitude terminated with his controversy 
with Eck and the Leipzig Disputation (1519). Luther ques- 
tioned the authority of the pope and the church councils 
and, in his tract, “Von dem Papstum zu Rom” (Concerning 
the Papacy at Rome) (1520), we find a new conception of 
the church emerging. The church is “an assemblage of 
hearts in one faith,’ or a “community of saints,’ or an 
“assemblage of all Christian believers on earth.” Since this 
assemblage is represented as a spiritual fellowship, the 
principle of its unity is not to be seen in an accidental his- 
torical body, such as Rome or the papacy, but in Christ, 
for it is through Him that all are united into one community. 

During the Middle Ages the church had been conceived 
of as an external, visible, legal institution. It was the vis- 
ible representation on earth of the Kingdom of God. As 
such, it was the divinely appointed administrator of doc- 
trine and the sacraments. It was the church’s duty to im- 
part salvation to its believing and faithful children, and this 
salvation could be won through obedience to the church’s 
commands and through the regular attendance at her rites 
and ceremonies. The Mass became the vehicle for bless- 
ings resulting from the sacrifice offered by the priest for 
the people. Faith had come to mean faith in the super- 
natural efficacy of the Mass and in the mediatory power 
of the priests. Direct contact with God was impossible. The 
church was the mediator between God and man. It bore 
the sins, petitions and offerings of the people to God and, 
in the sacraments, distributed the favors of God to men 
according to their deserts. 


A Spiritual Fellowship—Not External 

In contrast to this view, Luther, stressing as he did jus- 
tification by faith and the priesthood of believers, taught 
that the true church is a spiritual fellowship of believers. 
It is not an external organization. It is something estab- 
lished by human need. It is recognized as a divine instru- 
ment of salvation only in so far as it proclaims the Word of 
God. No visible church is necessary to the true believer, 
for, where there is faith, there is also the Word of God. 

While busy with his theological propositions, however, 
Luther did not lose contact with the practical problems of 
life. He realized that there were many, too feeble in the 
faith, who needed the undergirding which came from fel- 
lowship with kindred spirits. He recognized the fact that 
no believer has attained to complete ripeness and maturity, 
that he needs Baptism, the Word, and the Lord’s Supper as 
a sinner, not as a perfected Christian. Furthermore, he 
understood that faith in Christ must express itself in a life 
of love and service. A visible church was necessary to 
strengthen and guide the Christian in his life of faith. But, 
mark you, this visible church was not a great ship which, as 
the Catholic Church taught, carried sin-laden mankind from 
these earthly shores to a safe harbor in God’s eternal home. 
It might rather be compared to a faucet. Back of this faucet 
must be great reservoirs of faith and love gathered there 
through a soul-stirring experience of the boundless grace 
of God. The visible church, like a faucet, became the instru- 
ment through which the faith, generated in the heart of the 
believer by the Word of God, poured itself out to a thirsty 
and a needy world. 


The Heart’s Attitude Essential 

Luther’s reforms in the worship-life of the church grew 
out of this conception of the church. Although he believed 
that no formal worship was necessary for the believer, he 
was aware of the fact that the material can become the 
vehicle for the spiritual. He knew and loved the ancient 
liturgies of the church. They were the dress in which he 
clothes his devotion. Yet the forms of worship have value 
only as they define, inculcate, stimulate and direct man’s 
soul to a proper attitude to God. As he says in his Preface 
to the “Deutsche Messe” (German Mass) (1526), “The act 
of worship has no intrinsic or objective efficacy, but only the 
attitude of the heart. The only use of forms of worship is 
to induce proper attitudes of the soul to God.” God must 
be supreme. The Word of God must be the all-controlling 
guide in every liturgical reform. The parts of the liturgy 
must be measured by and treasured for the life they have 
found in and through this Word. 

Luther rejected the Catholic idea that worship is an ob- 
jective act. The act of worship is a testimony of faith; it 
is an evidence of thankfulness; it is the means of kindling 
a devotional spirit. Worship is an expression or exercise of 
faith. It comes not by outward compulsion, but from the 
desire to express one’s faith and love for God. The correct 
performance of a ceremony is of little account. The true 
essential of worship is a prayerful disposition of heart and 
a devout acceptance of the Word of God. The substance 
of worship is, as Luther says, “that our dear Lord speaks 
with us through His Holy Word, and we in return speak 
with Him through prayer and songs of praise.” In short, the 
church is our inspirer and guide in worship, not our master. 

Perhaps we are getting ahead of our story, however. 
Luther was essentially a conservative and was driven to 
his more extreme positions by the force of circumstances. 
Although he had early laid the groundwork for the above- 
mentioned doctrine of the church and its worship, he seems 
to have limited himself to verbal criticisms of the super- 
stitions of the Mass and to oft-repeated wishes that the Mass 
might be purified. It is not until the spring of 1523 that we 
find him putting his principles into practise, and then it is 
only in an effort to end the confusion and the excesses 
brought about by the work of others who had labored in- 
dependently of him. 


Excess in Reformation 


Carlstadt, Munzer, Zwilling and others, delighting in the 
freedom that they had found in the teachings of the Reform 
Movement, committed scandalizing excesses in the name of 
reform. They denuded the churches and celebrated the 
Mass in their street clothes. Learning was discouraged and 
dreams were cultivated as a revelation of divine truth. So 
active were these extremists that riots and bloodshed fol- 
lowed. Luther returned to Wittenberg from his haven in 
the Wartburg in the spring of 1522. In a series of eight 
sermons he sought to quiet the uproar. The burden of these 
sermons is found in the text of the first he delivered on 
March 9, “All things are lawful unto me but all things are 
not expedient.” On the second day he enunciated one of his 
fundamental principles with distinctness, “Compel or force 
anyone with power I will not, for faith must be gentle and 
unforced.” As a climax to these sermons and in the face of 
bitter opposition, Luther celebrated the Mass in his vest- 
ments and in the accustomed manner. 

Order was brought out of chaos, but there was still much 
diversity in religious practises. A uniform service of wor- 
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ship was desirable not only to prevent confusion in the 
minds of the common people but also to develop a spirit 
of Christian harmony and unity among them. Luther’s 
friends were insistent that he express himself and give direc- 
tion to the work of liturgical reform. A deputation from 
the congregation at Leipzig came to Wittenberg in January 
1523 to request Luther to appoint an Order for them “ac- 
cording to-which they might sing and pray.” In response to 
this request Luther wrote his pamphlet, “Concerning the 
Ordering of Divine Worship in the Congregation,” in the 
spring of that year. 


Evangelical Worship Still an Experiment 


“Yon Ordenung” reveals a Luther who is feeling his way. 
He wishes to do nothing which may cause others to stumble. 
He realizes that the liturgy has a high Christian origin. His 
devotions to God must be expressed in the highest and 
holiest form. He had no desire, through the exercise of 
authority, to force any formal order of service upon any- 
one. Yet Luther instinctively seemed to sense just what 
must be done at that time. The groundwork for later effort 
must be laid. This groundwork must be based upon the 
best traditions of history, it must be living and constructive 
in its outlook and it must be broad enough to overcome all 
prejudice. God’s Word is to become the guiding principle 
of reform. He says, “Now in order to do away with these 
misuses, it is necessary to know, first of all, that the Chris- 
tian congregation never should assemble unless God’s Word 
is preached and prayer is made.” Daily masses are to be 
abolished, except for those who may desire them, and the 
observance of saints’ days is to be abolished. In conclusion 
he says, “Further matters will be met and adjusted as the 
need arises from time to time. But the important thing is 
this, that everything be done so that the Word prevails and 
does not once more become a clamor or whine, and rattled 
off mechanically as it has been heretofore.” 


Luther’s Best Liturgical Work 


In the late fall of 1523 Luther published his “Formula 
Missae,’ which had been prepared for the Church at Wit- 
tenberg. It is probably Luther’s best liturgical work. He 
has had several months in which to think things through, 
and he is ready to give definite form to the worship of his 
people. It is impossible for us to make a detailed study of 
the service he suggested, but we cannot help noticing its 
conservative spirit. He says, “In the first place we assert, 
it is not now, nor has it ever been, in our mind to abolish 
entirely the whole formal cultus of God, but to cleanse that 
which is in use, which has been vitiated by most abominable 
additions, and to point out a pious use.”’ The “Ordo Missae” 
of the Roman Church is purged of all that makes it a sac- 
rificial Office. Although it is still sung in Latin, it is pri- 
marily intended for the uplift and intelligent participation 
of the common man. 


Three years later, in 1526, Luther published his “Deutsche 
Messe” (German Mass). For a number of years, the Words 
of Institution and the Scripture lessons had been sung in 
German, but now the whole service was sung in that lan- 
guage. The general outline of the “Formula Missae” is re- 
tained, but the Introit, the Gradual, the Creed, the Sanctus, 
etc., formerly sung by the choir, are made into congrega- 
tional hymns. On the whole, it is the historic service sim- 
plified and adapted for the uneducated laity. It endeavors 
to instruct them so as to strengthen their faith and to in- 
crease their knowledge. It seeks to promote congregational 
participation and, since many villages may not have very 
capable choirs, it provides numerous German metrical ver- 
sifications. 

(To be concluded. In the next installment Pastor Liesmann 
writes about the music of the Service.) 
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YOUTH AND CHRISTIANITY 


Church Leaders Tell of Change in American Youth’s 
Valuation of Religion 


Upset PouiticaL and economic conditions throughout the 
world are stimulating young men and women to turn in 
tremendously increasing numbers to religion and faith as 
a background for life. This opinion is being expressed re- 
peatedly by leaders throughout the church who have op- 
portunity intimately to know the attitudes and problems of 
American youth. 


“A CHANGE NOTICEABLE,” SAYS DR. TRABERT 


“Strikes, wars, race hatred, revolution, political and eco- 
nomic uncertainty have convinced the present-day student 
generation that there is something fundamentally wrong in 
the world,” says the Rev. Dr. Earnest A. Trabert, pastor of 
St. Michael’s Lutheran Church in Berkeley, California, and 
an adviser of University of California students for twenty 
years. “They feel the need of something certain, stable, and 
everlasting in a world of shattered illusions. They realize 
the need of a spiritual idealism that goes beyond humanism.” 

Dr. Trabert shares the opinions of many others who be- 
lieve that this return to Christianity during the past year 
or two has been one of the most remarkable phenomena of 
the present day. Not only is there a change evident among 
the students but also among faculty members of educational 
institutions he believes. “Professors are not so bold as they 
were ten years ago. They do not decry religion as bitterly 
as before. Many are profoundly spiritual—the real religious 
leaders of many communities.” 


“AN INTELLIGENT APPROACH,” SAYS DR. HAMSHER 


The Rev. Dr. M. R. Hamsher of Harrisburg, president of 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod of the United Lutheran 
Church, expresses ‘similar views. Yet he believes this return 
to religion is more than a reaction against world chaos, 
“Rissentially it is also a reaction against indifference and 
false conceptions of religion. Today’s trend is increasingly 
an intelligent approach to religion, and at the same time 
a deeply spiritual concern.” In his opinion this return to 
Christianity during the past year or two is likely to be per- 
manent because of its gradual development. 


“TREND TOWARD GENUINE SPIRITUALITY”—DR. TYSON 


Dr. Levering Tyson, president of Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown, Pa., is another who has been profoundly im- 
pressed by youth’s regenerated interest in religion. “The 
younger generation today is smart—much smarter than I 
was in my day,” he says, “and today young people are 
making an intelligent approach to religion. . .. They believe 
in the broad and practical applications of Christianity’s 
principles. Such a concern as the purification of govern- 
ment, they insist, is essentially a spiritual problem.” 

Dr. Tyson emphasizes the fact, however, that this ap- 
parent trend on the part of America’s youth is toward a 
genuine spirtuality, not toward sanctimoniousness. In fur- 
ther acknowledging that the depression of past year has not 
been without its beneficial effects he characterizes it as “the 
biggest adult educational enterprise in history.” 

But even though there are myriad evidences of a strong 
revival of Christianity, Dr. Tyson does criticize many de- 
nominational colleges for not “sticking to their guns.” 

He believes that “standards of education in Church schools 
have risen splendidly in recent years, but many are render- 
ing only lip service to the cause of Christianity. It is true, 
however, that some institutions are making steady gains 
because they are keeping the cause of Christian education 
out in front. They are offering something unique and of 
vital importance.”—N. L. C. News Bulletin. 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


The Perennial Return of Scholastic Struggle between 
students and teachers, now acute in the mid-year exami- 
nations, revives some of the stratagems employed in the 
conflict. An instructor in St. Paul, Minn., returns tests in 
this wise: Flunkers find their papers deposited in a jar 
smelling of (rotten egg) hydrogen sulphide; more hopeless 
students receive theirs reeking with butyric acid (like, but 
worse than limburger cheese); but good students have their 
papers sprinkled with attar of roses. In Kansas State Col- 
lege students have the correct and incorrect answers to the 
test questions printed out for them, but each group of 
questions is treated with a different chemical. When the 
student makes his choice, he touches with water the answer 
chosen. If he chooses the wrong answer it turns red, and 
then his face follows suit. In Providence College, R. I, a 
group of seniors last year enterprisingly organized the “Stu- 
dents’ Protective Insurance Company,” which furnishes 
“hot tips” for all anxious students. Seniors pay thirty-five 
cents, freshmen fifty cents, each semester, for a guaranteed 
complete scholastic program. If the student fails to pass, 
the insurance company assumes the extra examination fees. 
This plan has since been adopted at Boston College and the 
Universities of Princeton, Columbia and California. A Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania group boldly announces by sand- 
wich boards at examination time: “Why flunk in your 
exams? Try our test-papers and pass.” On the other hand, 
the students at Puerto Rico’s university, recently (December 
19), applied the test to their instructors. The results of the 
ballot on the faculty were published in Cuko, the student 
daily, and a surprisingly large number of the instructors 
received “F.” That meant that the instructors had not 
passed the test, or, in the words of Cuko, “had nothing—lack 
preparation, talent and pleasing classroom manner—should 
not be on the faculty.” 


The Hopes of Religious Liberty in Spain—if the National- 
ists conquer—fade fast these days. In “the most Fascist 
state in Europe,” which is the fame that their spokesman, 
Jose Pemartin, claims for the Nationalist government, there 
is to be established a program for the Catholic Church that 
will be “more papist than the Pope’—“a State Church, with 
religion serving the political ends of the State.” In the end 
that will be an unhappy condition for the Catholic religion, 
one that will be no better than the prohibitions to be im- 
posed on non-Catholics. The program follows: (1) The 
Catholic religion the official faith of the state; (2) no teach- 
ing allowed that opposes or denies the Catholic faith, either 
officially or in private; (3) no other public worship allowed, 
and only in private by special agreement and favor of the 
state; (4) all Catholic laws and jurisdiction included organ- 
ically in state’s statutes; (5) Catholic Church given su- 
pervision over education, press and printing “in dogmatic 
matters”; (6) Church property stolen by former government 
to be liquidated by cession to the state, but in return the 
state will finance the church; (7) these relations will be 
legalized by a Concordat. The value of the last may be 
judged by the way in which Concordats with the church 
have been honored in recent times, even in Italy. 


A Gruesome Division of Profits is at present being zeal- 
ously pressed in France. Prospectors are swarming over the 
battle-fields of the World War, digging dangerously for the 
unexploded munitions still to be found buried in torn fields 
of France. There seems to be a recognized agreement hon- 
ored by the authorities—“powder for the government, metal 
for the finder.” Aside from the benefit of restored agricul- 
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tural security, the project has turned out to be highly 
profitable, except for occasional accidental explosions and 
fatalities. Fortune has smiled on the industrious and enter- 
prising with some remarkable returns. In one instance—the 
best so far, but with numerous approximations—the pros- 
pector was rewarded with $6,000 for two weeks’ excavation. 
So careful of steel and powder, while all around lie the bones 
that indict governments for their profligate waste of human 
lives wiped out by the ammunition that did explode! These 
fleeting little fortunes can do nothing for the security or 
prosperity of France, or solve the problems made acute by 
the lost armies that cannot be resurrected as shells are, 
a problem made tragic by the rapidly falling birth-rate im- 
posed on the people by fear and economic pressure. 


A Series of Charts Recently Issued by the National 
Association of Manufacturers presents an illuminating 
description of the relative value and significance of wages. 
Payment in coin is not the only means of measure for the 
rewards of toil; its final, most practical worth is to be de- 
termined by what it will buy. These charts, declares the 
report which accompanies them, clearly indicate that “a 
factory worker in the United States can buy four times as 
much food and clothing with an hour’s wages as a German 
worker, nine times as much as an Italian worker, and 
nearly twelve times as much as a Russian worker. .. . 
Chart after chart shows the workers of the chief totalitarian 
states—Russia, Germany and Italy—at or near the bottom 
of the list in purchasing power.” Evidently these workers 
have lost more by regimentation than the former right to 
control their hours and wages. 


A Curious, Though Belated, Echo of the Czechoslovakian 
tragedy has come out of India through the pages of Harijan, 
the organ of the native Congress Party. Gandhi used its 
columns to express his conviction that if the Czechs “had 
known the use of non-violence as a weapon for the defense 
of national honor, they would have faced the whole might 
of Germany, with that of Italy thrown in.” Gandhi says he 
wants the Czechs to know that at the time of their “martyr- 
dom” the Working Committee of the All-India Congress 
“wrung itself with pain while their doom was being decided.” 
They “sat to deliberate what its duty was by the Czechs... . 
Were we to bargain for our liberty and appear to befriend 
Czechoslovakia, or were we to live up to the creed of non- 
violence and say, in the hour of trial for afflicted humanity, 
that consistently with our creed we could not associate with 
war?” The attitude Gandhi describes may ‘seem futile to a 
world that felt deeply the wrongs inflicted upon the Czechs, 
but it was at least consistent, a judgment that cannot be 
granted to nations that broke their promises. 


Some Are Born With “Gold Spoons” in their mouths, so 
we are told; but gilded eye-balls to improve vision are some- 
thing else again. This is a novelty offered by Dr. Ramon 
Castroviejo of Columbia University’s College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, but he really offers it as a new application of 
a very old device. The great Physician Galen (second cen- 
tury, A.D.) tried it first of all to help his patients whose 
vision was impaired by reason of opaque spots that developed 
on the pupils of their eyes. Galen tried to overcome this dis- 
ability by fusing copper salts with pomegranate bark on the 
opaque spots by means of a hot iron held near the eye. By 
this means he hoped “to fill the spaces between the spots 
and allow the light to pass through the clear area without 
blurring effects.” The use of hot irons, however, more fre- 
quently than not damaged the rest of the vision. Dr. 
Castroviejo’s method of gilding, or platinizing, the cornea to 
improve vision is accomplished without heat. The metal is 
applied in a chloride solution immediately upon the opaque 
spot. Of course, if the patient is really wall-eyed, the only 
correction possible is the transplantation of sections of a 
healthy cornea. Dr. Castroviejo does that, too. 
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RINKLIFF ON CREDIT 


“Lutheran’s” Staff Writer Would Not Limit Pastor’s 
and Confgregation’s Ministries to Members Only 


HE was a successful business man, and a member of the 
church council of his congregation. He had a wide acquain- 
tanceship among people who seemed unanimous in their 
respect for him. When he was told that the pastor had been 
having hard sledding for some weeks, and should be allowed 
to take a week or two for recuperation, he replied: 

“Well, a lot of what he has been doing was just charity 
work.” 

Saying that, he expressed an attitude that seems worth 
considering throughout the church. What the layman meant 
was that the pastor had overworked unnecessarily, min- 
istering to people who were not members of the congrega- 
tion. From the viewpoint he maintained, such people were 
not to be considered entitled to attention from the pastor. 
They were not helping to pay the expenses of the con- 
gregation. 

It should be admitted that the layman’s viewpoint was 
-colored by the work in which he was engaged six days in 
the week. It cost something to maintain the institution of 
which he was an officer. Almost daily he had to refuse to 
extend the facilities of his institution to people asking for 
service without intending to reciprocate in any way. He 
rightly reasoned that the people who contributed in some 
way to the prosperity of the institution were entitled to first 
claim upon its services. 

He reasoned wrongly when he assumed that the church is 
limited in the same way. 


The Approach of the Church 

But even there something is to be said in his behalf, In 
wrong assumptions concerning the church, he was one of a 
multitude. He erred in numerous. company,—which, while 
not justifying the error, may explain why he thought it 
justifiable. 

For nineteen centuries, now, the church has been confer- 
ring its benefits upon people who, from such an erroneous 
viewpoint, were not entitled to them. We have accumulated 
the evidence of nineteen centuries that the church has not 
suffered thereby. We should not overlook the fact that the 
approach of the church to the needs of mankind is first of 
all an approach to people who do not deserve what the 
church brings them. 

The church represents the greatest enterprise in extend- 
ing credit that mankind has ever known or ever will know. 
It is not a credit that is entered upon the pages of ledgers, 
but most of the real credit human beings receive is not a 
matter of bookkeeping, anyway. None of us may truthfully 
deny that we have come to where we are largely on credit 
of that sort. Each infant comes into the world on credit, and 
grows up on it,—the service others render it, and which it 
is indeed hard put to to repay in full. Whenever ayone is no 
longer a recipient of such credit, he or she is pathetically 
solitary,—ignored, neglected and forgotten. 

Civilization is a state of human society in which there is 
a free flow of such non-bookable credit between individuals. 
Christianity goes to the roots of the matter,—the sources of 
such credit is the grace of God in Christ Jesus, and “we love 
because He first loved us.” 

No congregation can claim to be truly representative of 
vital Christianity in its community or in the world at large, 
until it is in the business of extending the credit God 
through His Son expressed to mankind. And in doing so, 
the congregation is not offering what is its own. It is acting 
merely as agent for the Divine Creditor. 

We are passing through a period in which, in the field of 
economics, the flow of credit has been obstructed,—dis- 
astrously so, in many instances. The problem with which the 
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leaders in the economic field have been struggling for years 
has been the re-opening of credit channels. Unemployment, 
from one viewpoint, is a condition that must arise when 
comparatively few are willing to permit the credit they 
command to bridge the gap between the day the workman is 
paid for producing goods and the day the consumer pays for 
the article produced. Apparently no competent economist 
forthrightly dissents from that thesis. All seem to admit that 
it is at least an important part of the correct explanation. 

Christian people earnestly wish to see the situation solved. 
The question is raised again and again as to what the church 
can do. There are limits to what churches may do first- 
handedly in the field of economics. Churches command 
directly only a very small fraction of the credit that flows 
upon the economic plane. But churches do command a 
credit that flows upon a still higher plane,—a credit which 
has to do with man as a spiritual being rather than with 
man as the producer and consumer of things. Christendom 
was extending that credit freely before there was a well 
developed flow of credit on the economic plane. Christendom 
was proclaiming the individual as the object of the grace of 
God while in the field of economics man was still regarded 
as a chattel and entitled to very little, if anything, above 
such a status. 

Even though the churches may be able to do very little 
directly to remedy an unhappy situation in the field of 
economics, they should at least guard against an attitude of 
tacit approval of the situation, as well as setting an example 
for prolonging it. 

The individual is still the proper object of the credit the 
church is authorized to proclaim to all men. Individuals in 
congregations have no real justification for limiting that 
credit to themselves and their fellow members. Pastoral 
work among non-members of congregations is not a present- 
day innovation. It matters not who the critically minded 
member may be,—this much is true of» practically every 
member of the United Lutheran Church. Hundreds and 
possibly thousands of his or her ancestors were once “out- 
siders” who received the attention of the church before they 
established any claim to it through church membership. 

If non-members of the church who today receive the 
services and attention of pastors are to be considered 
“charity patients,” what shall we say of those ancestors? 


ONE VERSE OF SCRIPTURE 


Jesse W. Arnup, Canada Delegate to Madras Conference, Finds 
Four Points of Application 


“And they continued ‘steadfastly in the apostles’ teaching 
and fellowship, in the breaking of bread and the prayers.” 
Acts 2: 42. 


“THIS VERSE records four spiritual ministries provided by 
the small assemblies of the early Christian Church. First 
there was the ministry of instruction—the apostles’ teach- 
ing; then that of Christian fellowship; there was worship, 
signified by the breaking of bread; finally, there was in- 
tercession. The Madras Conference follows closely the early 
Christian model. Changing the order slightly, it has met 
for worship. The object of adoration is the one God and 
Father of all, Whom we have come to know in Jesus Christ. 
It has met for fellowship, in the Name that transcends all 
divisions of race, or creed or language. It has met for in- 
struction, to master the principles and facts concerning our 
world enterprise. Finally, it has met for continued and 
steadfast intercession, an act to which we are incited by the 
power of God, the grace of the Lord Jesus and the great- 
ness of our world’s need. May we yield ourselves to these 
four ministries of the Spirit in this our day of privilege and 
blessing.” 
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THE GREAT RESTORATION 


Jeremiah Imprisoned, Yet Free to Hear the Promises of God 
for His People. Jeremiah 33: 6-9 


By Pror. T. W. KRETSCHMANN, Selinsgrove, Pa. 


JEREMIAH was the prophet of Judah in the most critical 
period of its history. The northern kingdom had been de- 
stroyed by the Assyrians in the reign of Shalmaneser and of 
Sargon. Judah continued for more than a century. But the 
end was not far off. The prophet entered upon the scene in 
the reign of Josiah, and continued his work until after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. The objective of his mission to 
the nations was “to pluck up and to break down and to 
destroy and to overthrow, to build and to plant” (Jer. 1: 10). 
His own beloved nation was to feel the force of that com- 
mission. For she had fallen into idolatry and was guilty of 
gross immoralities, which called for the judgments of 
Jehovah. 


Overwhelming Disaster 


Jeremiah was adamant in his denunciation of Jerusalem. 
There were many false prophets who were opposing him. 
They were time-servers who were saying agreeable things 
to please the king. They were not preachers of righteousness. 
They were easily affected by a feeling of false security for 
the great city of Jerusalem. Was it not “the city of the great 
King”? It could not succumb. And when it seemed that it 
would fall, they were sure of a speedy termination of their 
troubles. Jeremiah took a firm stand, and under severe per- 
secution which landed him in the dungeon and almost cost 
him his life, while Nebuchadnezzar’s army was. besieging 
the city and hammering its walls, he declared that the city 
must assuredly fall, and that the Babylonians would burn 
the temple, and that Zedekiah, the king, would be captured 
and carried off to Babylon (Jer. 34: 1-3). Facts are stub- 
born things. And where such a low moral condition existed, 
it could mean but one thing according to all their experi- 
ence in the past. The time had come, long ago foreshadowed 
by Moses in his closing addresses to Israel (Deut. 29-31), 
when idolatry and corruption would destroy the people, and 
bring upon them just such experiences as they were now 
passing through. There was no escape. Ezekiel in exile, 
under similar circumstances, was uttering the same proph- 
ecy. Read the account of the end of the kingdom of Judah 
in IT Kings 25 or Jer. 52. The destruction was complete, and 
multitudes of the people were carried into captivity, with 
the poorest of the land remaining to be vinedressers and 
husbandmen. 


Restoration is Promised 


As a true prophet of Israel, there must be a message of 
hope. The casual reader of Old Testament prophecies is 
impressed with this recurrent note that is sounded by all the 
prophets. This belonged essentially to God’s plan with 
Israel, because of Jehovah’s covenant which he had estab- 
lished with his people from ancient times. Jeremiah re- 
minds the people of this covenant when he says that Jehovah 
declares they could as readily change God’s covenant of day 
and night, and his ordinances of heaven and earth as think 
that God’s covenant with his people should fail (Jer. 33: 
19-26). Not only will his covenant stand (even in the midst 
of disaster), but it will be renewed, and even assume ad- 
ditional features which will belong to the new era upon 
which they will enter (Jer. 31: 31-34). Here is where the 
emphasis must be laid. The prophet’s thought expressed 
God’s thought of his people. It is true they proved unfaith- 
ful to him and must face great trials and privations, and 
even grave uncertainties as to their possible future. But as 
always, it is faith that triumphs over all obstacles. It is “the 
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victory that hath overcome the 
world” (I John 5: 4). Restora- 
tion is essential; for it was well- 
nigh unthinkable to the ancient 
Israelite, with all his experi- 
ence of divine intervention on 
his behalf, that the holy city 
might collapse, the sacred temple 
be destroyed, and God’s people 
carried away into captivity. 


Return of Captives 


While Jeremiah did not agree 
with the false prophets in their 
rosy explanation of the dreaded 
debacle, he was. nevertheless 


JEREMIAH 


sure of the end of the captivity after “seventy years” of 


experience in. exile (Jer. 25: 11, 12; 29:10). This exile 
undoubtedly covered the entire period of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
campaign from 606 B. C., in the reign of Jehoiakim of Judah, 
when Daniel was carried into captivity, to 536 B. C., when 
Daniel was awaiting the end of the “seventy years” (Dan. 
9: 2), and when the edict of Cyrus, king of Persia, restored 
the captives that they might rebuild their temple. 

Upwards of fifty thousand returned under the leadership 
of Zerubbabel: and in 457 B. C. other thousands returned 
in the reign of Artaxerxes, with Ezra, whose object was the 
indoctrination of his people in the laws of Moses, and later 
with Nehemiah the Governor, who returned in order to 
rebuild the walls of Jerusalem. “I will rebuild them, as at 
first” (Jer. 33: 7). It was a restoration, civil and religious. 
It was a movement back to Zion, to which many faithful 
Jews responded. But it is a noteworthy fact of history that 
in the regathering of the scattered Jews among the nations 
of the earth there never was a whole-hearted interest taken 
by the mass of the Jewish people to induce them to respond 
personally to the call of their Zionist movements. They 
have flourished too well under other governments, and have 
amassed wealth and attained prominence. The craving for 
wealth, prominence, power and ease was greater than devo- 
tion to God and to religion. The materialistic tendency is 
still dominant. 


A Great Revival 


It would be of little consequence to have the captives re- 
turn to their own land without the experience of a great 
change in the inner life of the people. There will be a change 
of the outward environment: and there must be an inner 
renewal. That renewal is that with which the prophet is 
mostly concerned. The language sounds as though the 
prophet was interested in the physical health of his people. 
His language is evidently metaphorical. Their conduct has 
been such as to bring on a condition in which there is need 
of a cure and a binding up of their wounds. It corresponds 
with the description of Isaiah, “The whole head is sick, and 
the whole heart faint. From the sole of the foot even unto 
the head there is no soundness in it; but wounds and bruises, 
and fresh stripes” (Isaiah 1: 5, 6). That it is a moral and 
spiritual condition that the prophet has in mind is apparent 
in his added word, that Jehovah will reveal abundance of 
“peace and truth.” That is certainly not physical. Peace 
is an inward state and is vitally connected with truth. The 
Prince of Peace is the King of Truth. The cure was for the 
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mind and heart. How natural it is for man in his natural 
state, whether Jew or Gentile, to think of his bodily estate 
and of his outward condition. God’s appeal is, “My son, give 
me thy heart.” “For out of it are the issues of life.” This 
was the deepest cry of David, “Create in me a clean heart, 


O God; and renew a right spirit within me.” The great need — 


is spiritual life: and that implies peace and truth. Where 
there is confusion and war, there is falsehood. The absence 
of peace connotes the absence of truth. War is destructive 
of most of our priceless virtues—whether that warfare be 
domestic, personal, or national. There is another declaration 
of the prophet that makes it quite evident that what he 
thinks of is the inner condition. For he promises a cleansing 
from iniquity. Gradually we must be prepared for the tran- 
sition from the thought of the physical and national Israel, 
with all the physical, material and nationalistic considera- 
tions, to the spiritual Israel, with a circumcision not of the 
flesh, but of the spirit. It was the great pronouncement of 
the Apostle Paul, “He is not a Jew who is one outwardly; 
neither is that circumcision which is outward in the flesh: 
but he is a Jew who is one inwardly; and circumcision is 
that of the heart” (Rom. 2: 28, 29). Such a revival is an 
absolute necessity: and that it is wherein Christianity has 
a right to claim that it is the logical and necessary fruition 
and idealism of Judaism. This revival is most vividly 
depicted in Ezekiel’s Vision of Dry Bones. Under the power 
of the word and spirit of God the nation which has fallen 
in sin and is under devastating judgment shall be raised up, 
as it were, from the grave. “And I will put my Spirit in 
you, and ye shall live, and I will place you in your own 
land” (Ezek. 37: 14). Spiritual revival is essential. 


The Glory of the New Era 

In the restoration of Israel as conceived by the prophet, 
we cannot think of walls and palaces and temples. The 
glory does not consist of such things. “A man’s life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things which he posses- 
seth” (Luke 12: 15): neither does a nation’s life consist in its 
skyscrapers, army, navy, fortifications, irrigation projects, 
ete. God wants His people to be distinguished among the 
nations of the earth—not by reason of its earthly monu- 
ments. The City of God will set forth the glory of God and 
enjoy a name of praise and joy by reason of its spiritual 
possessions and attainments, through the goodness of God 
and abundance of peace and truth which He will vouchsafe 
through the Branch of righteousness of the House of David, 
and by which it will bear the name of “Jehovah our right- 
eousness” (Jer. 33: 15, 16). 


THE LIGHT OF LIFE 


By the Rev. David G. Jaxheimer, Freeport, N. Y. 


John 1:4. “In him was life: and the life was the light 
of men.” 


CHRISTIANITY as a philosophy and a way of life has run 
head-on into conflict. The world is repudiating the moral 
principles that are fundamental to the Christian faith. To 
quote Barry in his book, “What Has Christianity to Say?”— 
“The line does not run between Right and Left but between 
Christianity and Paganism.” Here is the real frontier. 
Christianity can survive only as it moves out into the world, 
only as it becomes what it was in the first centuries, a fight- 
ing faith. For it presents a view that is totally and radically 
at variance with pagan ideologies. It presents to the world 
its only hope of redemption—Jesus Christ, for in Him is life, 
and His life is the Light of Men. 

Christian theology puts God on the throne of His universe. 
This is God’s world. It belongs to Him, and in it He is 
working out His righteous purpose. Human history is the 
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story of how God has reached down through Incarnation to 
reveal Himself and His loving purpose to men. He is seeking 
to redeem men that they may co-operate with Him in 
achieving His purpose for the world. Man He made in His 
own moral and spiritual image; and man is at the center of 
God’s purpose. All that matters to God is man; to redeem 
him He gave His only begotten Son. 


Two Main Troubles 


There are two factors that trouble the church: weakness 
within, and fatalism without. Church people do not appear 
to believe as they once did with all their hearts that Jesus 
Christ holds the final solution of the world’s ills. They still 
manage to sing and to pray to the God of the Universe while 
within the protected walls of their churches and homes. But, 
somehow, when they get out into the thick of daily life 
they act as if their God were powerless in the affairs of men. 
We see corruption, immorality, injustice, infidelity in public 
and private places, but we say, “Well, what can we do about 
it?” and we stand impotently by. We talk about an “in- 
evitable” war, as if the Christian and good-will forces of the 
world could do nothing but stand by and see civilization go 
to the dogs. “Faith without works is dead.” Real faith does 
something about it. 

The so-called political systems of Russia, Italy, and Ger- 
many are in reality religious faiths. They have dethroned 
the Christian God and deified super-men. The state has 
taken the place of the Kingdom of God. Man is its slave; 
he has no destiny outside the state; he exists for the state. 
If this paganism succeeds, then gone for good are those 
ideals which brought Western civilization into being, the 
ideals we cherish among our most precious possessions; the 
right of the individual to freedom, the inviolability of con- 
science, and the sacredness of human personality. 

The church is committed to no particular form of govern- 
ment. It recommends no social system. Jesus came with a 
spiritual message;) He came to restore men to fellowship 
and oneness with God. Hence, the church is concerned 
fundamentally, not with changing human institutions, but 
with changing men. If men be changed in heart and mind, 
recognizing God as their Father, and other men as their 
brothers, then they will form and obey governments and 
erect social systems and industrial patterns as best conform 
to Christian ideals. 


Uphold and Condemn 


In its preaching and teaching the church must fearlessly 
proclaim its message for the world, and hold up for merciless 
condemnation teachings and practices in national and world 
affairs that do violence to Christian idealism. It must send 
forth changed men into society to be leavening influences in 
business and political life, in halls of learning and legislation, 
at national and international conference tables, and wherever 
human relations are concerned. This is the business of 
Christian men and women, but the church’s business, as 
such, is to make, by the grace of God, Christian men and 
women, folk who believe that this is God’s world, that He 
has a purpose for it, and is seeking to bring man into such 
harmony with His will as joyously to co-operate with Him. 
Such folk will also have the faith to believe that God has 
power in the affairs of His world, and will have the courage 
so to act. Coming to love that which God commands they 
become instruments of His purpose here and in eternity. 

God is in Christ, reconciling the world to Himself. Hence 
in Christ is the world’s only hope, for in Him is life, and His 
life is the Light of mankind. 


THERE ARE souls in this world which have the gift of find- 
ing joy everywhere and of leaving it behind them when 
they go.—Faber. 
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FROM OTHER CHURCH PAPERS 


Tue LUTHERAN Selects Paragraphs from Its List of Exchange Journals That Show 
the Interest of Other Communions 


“OpPoRTUNITY in the South” is the title of an article in 
The Commonweal of January 6. The article is by Richard 
L. G. Deverall. The opening paragraph reads: 


“Now, today, is the golden opportunity for the Catholic Church 
to organize a widespread apostolate among the people of the 
South with a view to their conversion to Catholicism. What a 
mass conversion of the South will mean to the Church can be 
seen when we reflect that the South has a magnificent rural tra- 
dition which the rest of the country lacks. The South is the land 
of the future, for its fertile hills and valleys are almost virgin 
territory, and the time is coming, I believe, when many of the 
people in the North are going to discover in the South great 
potentialities for life and culture. Then, of course, the activities 
of the TVA have made possible increased industrialization and 
utilization of the tremendous natural resources of the South 
dormant for so many centuries. That the South can be converted 
is admitted by all: in God all things are possible, even the con- 
version of the Ku Klux Klan. The only question is the determina- 
tion. of how to do it, and the will to do it.” 


We understand this to be a movement to win the white 
folk of the South, who despite the reputation for superior 
piety hitherto enjoyed by the people of that area, are not 
deemed saved by the Roman Catholic Church. The success 
of Seventh Day Adventists is cited with praise for Madison 
College, whose course is along lines of “learn while you 
earn” your way to education. 


SABER RATTLING 


Believe it or not, the editor of THe LUTHERAN is on one 
point in agreement with the man similarly related to 
America, a militant Roman Catholic weekly, devoted espe- 
cially to the Jesuits Order’s activities. In the issue of Jan- 
uary 7, the speeches of cabinet members to which Across 
the Desk referred recently, one reads: 


“Let us have a few more attacks on Germany and Japan by 
high officials of the Government, and the war which some of 
them seem to desire will be upon us earlier than they expect. 
The hue and cry against Germany has been in full voice for 
some months, and it has been carried on with such energy that 
Japan has receded to the background. It was left to the chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, Senator 
Pittman, to issue a statement on December 23 which coupled 
both countries in a common denunciation. Joined with the ad- 
dress of Secretary of the Interior Ickes in Chicago on December 
18, it allows the inference that the Administration has definitely 
adopted an attitude of criticism, and even of hostility, in regard 
to Germany and Japan.” 


America is violently in favor of the Franco side in the 
war in Spain and refuses to see any merit in mercy shown 
to the government party in that war-cursed area. Having 
learned that surplus wheat is to be given to both sides of 
the conflict and that a Roman Catholic has been appointed 
to take charge of the distribution, America writes: 


“Just as we go to press, we learn that a prominent Catholic, 
George MacDonald, has accepted President Roosevelt’s invitation 
to serve as chairman of the committee to supervise the shipment 
of wheat to-Spain. Our readers are requested to make protest to 
President Roosevelt and Marquis MacDonald.” 


Concerning this project one reads in Time under date of 
January 9: 


“During last week’s busy days—while he was preparing for the 
opening of the first Congress in which his supporters may not 
have clear sailing—Franklin Delano Roosevelt paused to attend 
to a seemingly small matter. He picked George MacDonald, rich 
public utilitarian of Manhattan, to head a committee to dis- 


tribute 3,000,000 bushels of surplus United States wheat to non- 
combatants in Spain. Giving wheat to Spaniards of both sides 
impartially amounts to friendly aid to Spanish Loyalists, who 
need bread far worse than Generalissimo Franco’s side. As such 
it is another gesture of democratic solidarity against dictators. 

“But the President’s appointment was still more notable, for 
George MacDonald is one of the foremost United States Roman 
Catholic laymen, a hereditary papal marquis. In effect the Pres- 
ident won a diplomatic ally for his anti-fascist gesture.” 


Time’s report continues: 


“Accident it may have been that the President’s callers last 
week included Roman Catholic Bishop James Ryan of Omaha 
and the Rev. Maurice Sheehy of Catholic University; that he 
appointed Roman Catholic Frank Murphy, Governor-reject of 
Michigan, to be his Attorney General (see col. 3); that the Pan- 
American Conference at Lima, so largely the creature of Franklin 
Roosevelt and Secretary Hull, was praised last week by L’Osser- 
vatore Romano, the Pope’s daily, after the totalitarian press had 
belittled it. The significance of these things, planned or un- 
planned, was that events appeared to be rapidly creating a com- 
munity of interest between democracies and the Vatican.” 


WAR ABOLISHMENT “SILLY” 

Mark A: Matthews, D.D., of Seattle, Wash., pastor of the 
largest Presbyterian Church in North America, has some- 
thing to say in the December 29 issue of The Presbyterian. 
He evidently fears action in the next General Assembly that 
will change the attitude of his church body toward defensive 
wars. He asserts that the duty of government calls for mil- 
itary resistance when the rights of government are invaded 
by a “totalitarian” system. We quote: 


“The necessity of the hour is knowledge—fundamental knowl- 
edge of the purposes and powers of government, the genius of 
government, and the reason for government. 

“The divine right of government is an established fact. God 
decreed that the people should be governed. He also decreed that 
the purposes and the rights of government should be respected. 
There was never such a thing as the divine right of kings, but 
they had a faint conception of the fact that government must 
exist and exercise its powers. They assumed to be the govern- 
ment and to exercise those powers. Government within itself 
and of itself—pure and simple government—is for the purpose of 
governing the people. 

“Of course, you must have a people to be governed and the 
people must have a right to express themselves in the govern- 
ment and through the government. There must be an orderly 
way by which the government and its powers can be used for 
the betterment of all the people, but it has never yet been the 
right of government to exercise its powers for and in the interest 
solely of a minority. Government must be impartial and act 
impartially for the benefit of all the people, regardless of race, 
creed or color. 

“Government, of course, implies that there are people who need 
governing and need the disciplinary power of government. Gov- 
ernment must have the right to enforce discipline. There are 
internal forces to be controlled, governed, directed and disciplined. 
There are external forces to be resisted, conquered and con- 
trolled. These are the inherent powers of government. When a 
government has been invaded, it is the duty of the government 
to resist and conquer the invading force and to protect its own 
rights and its people. 

“When a foreign foe lands on your shore, the invasion has 
taken place. Whether a gun is ever fired or not, the invasion 
has taken place and the invading foe must be conquered and 
driven from your shores. There is no way to escape that respon- 
sibility. Absolute surrender does not escape the responsibility. 
Cowardice may make a nation surrender, but the responsibility 
to resist and conquer the invading foe is still there. The invading 
foe cannot be resisted or conquered without the use of force. 


ee 
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That means armed force; consequently it is impossible to avoid 
war under those circumstances. Such resistance and such force 
used to conquer and drive from your shores the foe, is a righteous 
war and a war that no sane, sound, Christian gentleman can avoid. 

“Therefore, it is silly to talk about abolishing war. Such twaddle 
is either the language of morons, the utterances of incompetent 
people, or the solo of cowards. For that reason, and for many 
more reasons that are apparent to all thoughtful people, Section 2 
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of Chapter 23 of the Confession of Faith, ought not to be amended, 
deleted or repealed. That part of the Confession of Faith was 
written by the Westminster Divines with a clear and accurate 
conception of the rights of government, of the rights of the 
people, and of the duty of those in authority. It is the duty of 
the head of the government, regardless of its form, to notify the 
people of internal strife and external opposition, and to keep the 
people in a frame of mind to defend the government.” 


“Sign Here” Attitude Unattractive 


Dr. Conrad Bergendoff Shows Barrier to Conference with Missouri Synod 


In THE December number of Augustana Bulletin, which is 
published in the interest of the Augustana Theological Sem- 
inary, Dr. Conrad Bergendoff, former dean of the seminary 
and now president of Augustana College, published his reply 
to a pastor of the Missouri Synod who inquired about the 
mind of Augustana concerning relationship with Missouri. 
After referring briefly to the position taken by Augustana 
on inspiration of Holy Scripture, on the Millenium and on 
Sabbath observance, Dr. Bergendoff devotes attention to 
the “way of approach” that exists when thought is given to 
greater “unity in the faith” between the Missouri and the 
Augustana Synods. Evidence of unity would consist of sub- 
scription to doctrinal statements; for example, subscription 
to some already drawn up by the Missouri group. At this 
point we quote Dr. Bergendoff. He wrote: 

“You inquire whether the Augustana Synod could sub- 
scribe to doctrinal statements already drawn up by the 
Missouri Synod. I do not know if I can make myself clear 
in my reply without avoiding the issue, which is exactly 
what I do not intend. But (and I emphasize that I speak 
only as an individual, I have no right to speak for the Synod) 
I must say that I question the method of attaining fellow- 
ship which consists in one party offering a document to the 
other to be signed on the dotted line. Indeed it is just this 
method which will preclude our coming closer. It is my 
contention that we are to meet each other as Lutherans, and 
not as suppliants asking for the right to be called Lutherans 
by others who have decided what Lutheranism is. The ques- 
tion is ultimately not an intellectual question, and cannot 
be solved merely by formulae. For I believe I speak truly 
when I say that many Lutherans in America do not accept 
the Missouri Synod as the judge of their faith, or of their 
Lutheranism. You treat us as non-Lutherans. We resent it. 
At once a gulf is created which now seems unbridgeable. 

“I say this in no spirit of criticism. I say it rather from 
a wounded and anxious heart—wounded because brethren 
in the faith refuse to acknowledge their brethren, anxious 
lest any word I write widen rather than help bridge the 
cleft that divides us. But I can see no other result than 
this, that when Missouri has already judged all others as 
non-Lutherans, then she can only be left alone. And this is 
tragic, because we need each other. 


Enriched by Associations in U. L. C. A. 

“Tnsistent as the Synod has always been on the faithful- 
ness of the Church to her confessions, Augustana has wanted 
fellowship with other Lutherans in this country who also 
accept those confessions as basic to their ministry. We were 
members of the General Council for almost fifty years. 
When the United Lutheran Church was formed we were 
invited to join the new body, but decided to remain in- 
dependent. The causes were practical and social, not doc- 
trinal. We have for decades co-operated with the Lutherans 
of the General Council and, later, the U. L. C. A. in foreign 
missionary work. Our relationships in deaconess and edu- 
. cational work have been very close and cordial. Some of us 


have had as teachers the staunch conservatives of Mt. Airy, 
such as Krauth, Schmauk, and Jacobs. Our life has been 
enriched and strengthened by these contacts. Since the dis- 
solution of the General Council we have had organic rela- 
tionship with the U. L. C. A. only indirectly, such as through 
the National Lutheran Council, but there is a growing 
friendship between many men and activities of that part of 
Lutheranism with our own. 


Church of Sweden Maligned 


“We have sprung from the Church of Sweden, and for 
the greater part of our history have depended upon it for 
much of our life. Our worship, our doctrinal and devo- 
tional literature, our educational standards, our conception 
of the nature of the work of the Church, have been derived 
from this Church, whose history since the Reformation has 
been an inspiration for us even in this country. Edmund 
Burke once said that you cannot indict a nation. I would 
add, nor a nation’s Church. Therefore when the Church of 
Sweden is attacked and criticized, I always feel that the 
accuser is using rather big words. The Church of Sweden 
contains many tendencies and elements, and I know from a 
year’s study in Sweden that some of the things which are 
said by Missouri Synod spokesmen regarding the Church 
of Sweden are neither true nor charitable. This disturbs 
me the more because we do not intend to cut ourselves off 
from a rich tradition and a living force which can stimulate 
our own thinking and deepen our own faith. The men with 
whom we enjoy relationships are among the leading Lu- 
theran scholars and pastors of the present generation, and 
the Church of Sweden is one of the most potent parts of 
world Lutheranism. You mention your interest in our 
liturgy. The liturgy is but one of the many treasures we 
have received from the Church in Sweden. What Germany 
has meant to the Missouri Synod, Sweden has meant to the 
Augustana Synod, and in this sense Sweden and Lutheranism 
are more of a unit than Germany and Lutheranism. When 
therefore you hear it claimed that Augustana is too friendly 
with the Church of Sweden for fellowship with the Missouri 
Synod, I would ask you to remember that someone is not 
clear in his thinking and is asking us to commit a violation 
of the commandment which bids us honor father and mother 
if he asks us to forsake connections with that Church. 
There are men in Sweden with whom we have no the- 
ological sympathy, but there are many more men in high 
and low positions whom we consider among the finest ex- 
ponents of Lutheranism in the world today. 

“J have written at considerable length, and yet I feel that 
I have only touched a few of the vital subjects that concern 
us both. Is this not in itself a token of what we are losing 
because we keep so aloof from each other? We are digging 
down our treasures and not allowing them to grow by cir- 
culation. I long for the day when we can meet, not in forums 
as opponents in debating societies, but as brethren who can 
rejoice in each other’s fellowship because their fellowship 
is one of common faith and mutual love.” 
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FOREIGN MISSION TIME 


By George Drach, General Secretary 


IN THE report of the Board of Foreign Missions to the 
Baltimore convention of the United Lutheran Church, you 
will find these words: “Although the whole year round is 
foreign mission time, our Church has set aside the Epiphany 
season for the more intense and direct cultivation of the 
foreign missionary interest and activity of our congregations 
and Sunday schools.” This year the Epiphany season con- 
sists of four Sundays in January. The last Sunday in Jan- 
uary, which is Transfiguration Sunday, January 29, is For- 
eign Mission Day. Those who cannot observe it on that 
Sunday, should choose some other Sunday after Epiphany. 

The appeal of the Board is for needed buildings and 
equipment of the Mission General Hospital at Rentichintala, 
India. Other hospitals in our India field at Guntur, Rajah- 
mundry, Chirala and Bhimawaram, have excellent buildings 
and are well equipped. The time has come for the needed 
extension of the Rentichintala Hospital buildings and the 
erection of a home for the nurses. 

Rentichintala (pronounced Renn-tee-chin-tah-lah) is the 
second mission station established by the pioneer mission- 
ary and founder of the India Mission, the Rev. C. F. Heyer, 
M.D. It is situated in the center of a vast field of mission- 
ary opportunity in Palnad county (taluk). Dr. Virgil E. 
Zigler is the missionary-in-charge, and the missionary nurses 
are Miss Lottie Martin and Miss Hilma Levine. In 1937 
there were 718 in-patients and 10,333 out-patients. 

The Board of Foreign Missions is furnishing Foreign Mis- 
sion Time literature for all congregations and Sunday 
schools, sent free of charge. For Foreign Mission Day there 
is a service prepared by the Parish and Church School 
Board, “Harvest Fields Abroad”; a leaflet entitled, “The 
Town of the Two Tamarind Trees,” by Missionary Luther A. 
Gotwald, D.D.; a church bulletin, a poster and Foreign Mis- 
sion Day offering envelopes. 

Because our appeal this year is for a mission hospital, we 
quote in our appeal literature the record of our Lord’s in- 
struction to His disciples in Luke 9: 2: “He sent them to 
preach the kingdom of God and to heal the sick.” Foreign 
Mission Medical and Hospital work carries out this in- 
struction, and in such fields as India, China and Africa 
medical and hospital work has become an important part 
of the missionary effort. Help Rentichintala Hospital and 
you help to do what our Lord commanded. 

The meaning of the name Rentichintala is: “The town of 
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the two tamarind trees.” That led us to think of the proper 
preface of the Communion Service for the Lenten season, 
and inspired us to write the following stanza in the interest 
of the healing missionary ministry of the Rentichintala 
Hospital for which our appeal is made: 


Two Trees 


So God on the Tree of the Cross gave healing to all men, 
That where death prevailed, life might rise again, 
And that Satan who by a tree once tempted man and won, 
By the Tree of the Cross should be undone 

Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 


JANUARY 25 AND OTHER DAYS 


Iv 1s NoT a matter of major significance that the date of 
this issue falls upon the day of the ecclesiastical calendar 
that is titled “The Conversion of St. Paul.” Thus you will 
find this notation in the portion of the Common Service Book 
which the Table of Contents labels “General Rubrics.” The 
phrase is better understood by those who are particularly 
careful about church usages, but all of us would gain in our 
appreciation of the connections of the Lutheran Church of 
today with its long past by familiarizing ourselves with that 
section of our church book. Only the Preface lies between 
the part called General Rubrics and the Hymnal. This in 
the word edition of the Common Service on the editor’s desk 
consists of pages 490 to 493 inclusive. 

You will note, of course, that the first section of those 
pages gives the reader the dates of the Church Year in terms 
of our civil year. We start with Advent, of which the date is 
the fourth Sunday before Christmas. The ecclesiastical year 
ends with November 30, assigned to St. Andrew the Apostle. 
The type employed indicates that this is a minor festival. 
Capital and small capital letters indicate the major days, 
which by the way, are familiar to the present generation of 
Lutherans in the United States and Canada. We pass these 
to comment briefly on the less emphasized dates. 

Among names of the persons given days you will note 
those of thirteen who are titled apostles. Judas Iscariot is, 
of course, omitted, but Mathias, who was chosen to fill his 
place, is connected with February 24 and Paul (together 
with Peter) is named opposite June 29. Besides days marked 
for the apostles, our calendar in connection with certain 
days makes mention of the Evangelists who were not of the 
twelve, they are St. Mark and St. Luke and St. Stephen, 
the first martyr. 

The day of our Lord’s Presentation in the Temple (Feb- 
ruary 2) and of the communication of His conception to the 
Virgin Mary (March 25) and of the visit of Mary to Eliza- 
beth, the mother of John the Baptist (the Visitation, July 2), 
are retained in our calendar, but there is no day which is 
sacred to Mary in distinction from the Christ-child. As the 
“favored one among women” she is given her place as the 
mother of our Lord which is indicated in the Christmas, 
Holy Week, and Ascension Day gospel lessons. But neither 
early traditions that are of uninspired origin nor later dis- 
tinctions deduced by theologians (as for example for doc- 
trine of her immaculate conception) are recognized in the 
Lutheran Church Year. 

We might think that All Saints’ Day (November 1) was 
retained in order to maintain annual recognition of Luther’s 
act of posting the famous Ninety-five Theses on its eve. 
But here the significance for us is not essentially different 
from the older and Catholic ideas. We Lutherans under- 
stand by the retention of All Saints’ Day in our calendar a 
recognition of all the believers who have passed from the 
Church Militant to the Church Triumphant. With us not 
Good Works to the extent of miracles entitle to sainthood, 
but such faith in our Lord as is blessed with communion 
with Him. (Concluded on page 17) 
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| IN A RECENT issue of The Virginia Lutheran, R. Homer 
Anderson, D.D., superintendent of the Virginia Synod and 
editor of its monthly journal, says: 


“On Sunday, November 27, Pastor S. D. Sigler of the Green- 
ville Lutherari Church, Somerset, Pa., baptized at a single service 
Clay H. Morgan, his wife, and their six boys and nine girls rang- 
ing in age from two months to fifteen years. Their pictures may 
be seen in Tue LuTueran for December 28, page 27. If that family 
lived in Virginia we would organize another congregation and 
call a pastor.” 


What we like about fellow-editor Anderson’s reaction to 
news of the service of baptism reported in THE LUTHERAN is 
its prompt articulation with the work in which he is primarily 
engaged. He personifies his synod’s zeal for the extension of 
the Lutheran Church. News of additions to the population 
of the grand old state of Virginia does not call for more 
orchards, nor farmed fields, nor even statesmen. What he 
thinks of by day and dreams of by night is congregations, 
more and better and bigger communities of Lutherans. But 
say, what would he do if a flock of Dionnes should migrate 
to his part of the world? 


We Favor Giving It to Ellsworth 


GENERALLY speaking our reaction to the exploits of Arctic 
and Antarctic explorations has been admiration of the men 
who penetrated the frozen polar areas and came back to 
tell us what they encountered and survived. Admiral 
Byrd’s proposals to forecast the weather from Little Amer- 
ica and Sir Hubert Wilkin’s effort to establish submarine, 
sub-glacier traffic routes from Leningrad to Labrador left 
us cold. So too did Lincoln Ellsworth’s announcement 
that his latest trip into the south frigid zone had enabled 
him to plant the Stars and Stripes over 80,000 additional 
square miles of territory., But since this large piece of real 
estate has been discovered and formally annexed to the 
United States, we favor petitioning Congress to pass a law 
giving full and exclusive possession to Mr. Ellsworth, his 
heirs and assigns, for not less than 999 years. In making 
this proposition we have two motives. One is that explora- 
tion under such difficulties deserves a magnificent reward. 
A second spur is our well-established assurance that some- 
body will want to locate a refugee colony of Jews on the 
tract if its ownership is not promptly assigned and defended. 
By all means let Ellsworth have it. 


A Look at the Records 


So Far in the past that we have forgotten the year, our 
visit at a hotel in Crystal Beach, Canada, gave us the only 
opportunity we have ever had to converse with mem- 
bers of that racetrack industry whose personnel neither own 
nor run horses. They conduct the betting business by which 
great sums of money are won and also lost. What we had 
heard of them up to that time had given us the impression 
that they always won in the transactions in which they 
“placed bets.” But the group we observed in the hotel 
looked far from prosperous, and one of them informed us 
that they had come near bankruptcy at the races just con- 
cluded. He explained, “We did not know the records” of 
the entrants to the races and thus guessed wrong about the 
results of the contests. He explained further: “Our chief 
advantage over our customers is our familiarity with the 
past performances of well-known horses.” 

We heard little emphasis placed on records from that 
time in the late 1890’s until 1928 when, with other citizens 
we listened repeatedly to New York’s favorite son, then a 
candidate for the presidency of the United States. Alfred 
E. Smith was, we believe, the Number One man in America 


as a political speaker. He had the voice, the flow of words, 
and a certain radiance of assurance that commanded the 
attention of listeners even though he was not visible to them. 
But that in his speeches which really convinced his ad- 
mirers and worried his opponents was delivered with the 
introduction, “But now let, us look at the record.” What 
came to light from the Governor’s administration in Albany, 
or from the Congress, or from the White House, or the De- 
partment of Commerce was, in the vernacular of the street, 
plenty. And factually, it was undeniable, being a “matter 
of record.” 

In this roundabout manner we have led up to a reference 
to five collections of figures that drifted into our hands 
after the January meeting of the Executive Board of the 
U. L. C. A. In the matter of payments on U. L. C. A. ap- 
portionment they do certainly tell a story of the years 1920 
to 1928 inclusive. The tabulations are the records of the 
present thirty-one synods (mergers were compiled and the 
totals used). The author of the figures is J. K. Jensen, 
Janesville, Wis., treasurer of the Synod of the Northwest. 

We cannot reproduce the tables of figures in THe LUTHERAN 
at this time, but we seriously advise the statisticians of 
synods to obtain copies of the manuscripts for use at the 
spring conferences and at 1939’s synodical conventions. We 
cite only half a dozen of the totals as illustrative and as 
mildly encouraging. 

The communing membership of the U. L. C. A. has in- 
creased 30.1 per cent since 1920. 

The average per capita giving for U. L. C. A. benevolence 
during the period of years is $1.65. The total gifts to U. L. 
C. A. benevolence during the years 1920 to 1938 inclusive 
was $21,003,433. The totals of annual giving increased in 
amount from 1920 until 1924. The next year for some reason 
did not maintain the progress, but the years 1926-28 showed 
increases to the maximum of $1,407,878. There was a de- 
cline following that year which culminated in a drop to the 
minimum for the period of U. L. C. A. operations, $866,207, 
Since then receipts have steadily but slowly improved. 

The highest per capita benevolence for the communing 
members of the U. L. C. A. was of course in 1928: it was 
$2.08. In 1935 it was at the nadir, $1.19. 

But comparisons among the synods are what make one 
sit up and take notice. For these we have not now and 
here the space. 


JANUARY 25 AND OTHER DAYS 
(Continued from page 16) 


One other assignment in the calendar is likely to excite 
interest when it is first read. We refer to St. Michael and 
All Angels’ Day, September 21. Here the retention of the 
festival is designed to bring to the attention of the company 
of believers the facts of a creation other than that of man 
and of a now existent regime enjoyed by beings whose 
nature is entirely spiritual. Angels and archangels are not 
in the thrall of an earthly environment, but they are not 
excluded from that realm of spiritual agencies into which 
men and women enter at death as hearers of salvation. Ex- 
cepting for rare and special occasions, it is not known that 
people as we know them in the flesh have any contact with 
those who were created angels. But these pure spirits (as 
they are called to distinguish them from beings who are flesh 
and spirit) are the messengers of God, “sent forth to min- 
ister for them who shall be heirs of salvation.” Of them in 
some mystical form of guardianship of children it was said 
by our Lord, “They do continually behold the face of My 
Father in Heaven.” 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


ST. PAUL’S CONVERSION 
JANUARY 25 


“AND AS HE JOURNEYED, HE CAME 
NEAR DAMASCUS; AND SUDDENLY 
THERE SHINED ROUND ABOUT HIM 
A LIGHT FROM HEAVEN: AND HE 
FELL TO THE EARTH AND HEARD 
A VOICE SAYING, SAUL, SAUL, WHY 
PERSECUTEST THOU ME?” 

Read Acts 9: 1-22 


We sing the glorious conquest 
Before Damascus’ gate, 

Where Paul, the church’s spoiler, 
Came breathing threats and hate; 
The ravening wolf rushed forward 

Full early to the prey, 
But lo! the Shepherd met him, 
And bound him fast today! 


O Glory most excelling, 
That smote across his path! 

O Light that pierced and blinded 
The zealot in his wrath! 

O Voice that spake within him 
The calm reproving word! 

O Love that sought and held him 
The bondman of his Lord. 


O Wisdom, ordering all things 
In order strong and sweet, 
What nobler spoil was ever 
Cast at the Victor's feet? 
What wiser Master-builder 
E’er wrought at thine employ, 
Than he, till now so furious 
Thy building to destroy? 


Lord teach Thy Church the lesson, 
Still in her darkest hour 
Of weakness and of danger 
To trust Thy hidden power. 
Thy grace by ways mysterious 
The wrath of man can bind 
And in Thy boldest foeman 
Thy chosen Saint can find. 
—J. Ellerton. 


“THE TOMORROW-DAYS” 


THE “Tomorrow-Days” are a challenge to 
me; 

They summon both time and energy; 

They spread afar like a widening sea, 

And appeal to the best that one can be. 

The “Tomorrow-Days” are the days for 
me. 


The “Yester-Days” have no charm for me; 

Their hours are a fleeting memory; 

They’ve drifted to Eternity; 

Their record is made—whate’er it be, 

The “Tomorrow-Days” are the days for 
me. 


Through all the “Tomorrow-Days” to be, 
I pray as they pass so silently, 

That God may Himself be a Guide to me, 
*Til the day when His blessed face I see. 
The “Tomorrow-Days” are the days for me. 
Joseph Clark in The Southern Churchman. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


BRAVE HEART—STRONG 
HAND 


By Leonora H. Watts 


Daviz bounced down the narrow stair- 
way, dropped his boots with a clatter on 
the hearth, and stretched his toes to the 
leaping flames that snapped and crackled 
and threw out a grateful warmth, 

“Better be getting dressed, lad; break- 
fast’s ready, and all of the chores are not 
done,” Mrs. Munns called from the other 
end of the big room. 

Back in 1850, on the Illinois prairies, 
the twelve-year-old who lay a-bed until 
six o’clock was indeed a “lazy-bones.” 

“I aim to go to Ellen’s today to get the 
homespun she has dyed for your new 
suit,” continued Mrs. Munns, dipping corn- 
meal mush into blue bowls. “If you wish, 
you may go, too.” 

“Yes, and maybe you'll happen on some 
adventurin’,” broke in John from the cor- 
ner. He was splashing his face and hands 
in the basin, for he had just come in from 
the barnyard. 

Davie stopped with one boot half on. 
His sharp blue eyes, beneath the mop of 
red curls, looked at his brother with in- 
terest, but with suspicion, too. 

“Yes, who knows but that you'll see the 
wolf old Sam was tellin’ us about last 
night?” 

Twenty-year-old John was the only one 
of the six big husky Munns boys who was 
now left at home. He was good enough 
to his young brother—as far as big brothers 
are, concerned—but he neglected few 
chances to tease Davie about his weak- 
ness. 

It was a great joke in the family that 
twelve-year-old, undersized Davie had a 
great longing for adventure. Ever since 
he was a tiny boy he had listened, with 
shining eyes, to tales of his pioneer father, 
now long dead, and even to stories of his 
brothers’ daring. The Illinois country was 
very well settled now; the panthers, the 
big timber wolves and even most of the 
deer were gone from the broad prairies 
and from the woods that were near the 
rivers. But when Davie heard an exciting 
story he would say longingly, “Oh, I wish 
I could have helped clear out the wolves.” 

How the big brothers would laugh, be- 
cause Davie was not a husky Munns, they 
declared; he was a Jones, like their small 
mother, Sometimes one of the boys would 
say, “Now, Davie, just what would you 
do? You’d make about one good bite for 
a hungry wolf.” 

The truth was that as Davie grew older 
—and not much larger—he, too, wondered 


' himself what he would do. That was just 


what worried him. Sometimes when he 
came through the woods on late winter 
afternoons he would imagine he heard a 
panther cry or that he saw a wolf slip 
here and there among the trees. Then his 
heart would start to thump. 

“Never mind, Davie,” Mrs. Munns said 
warmly one day. “My father was a small 
man, but he went through the lines for 


General Washington when no one else 
could.” 

Later she brought from the big chest a 
ragged brown letter. On it Davie could 
make out in faded ink the words, “Brave 
heart—strong hand. From Washington.” 
A thousand times had Davie said these 
words to himself, when he was cutting a 
knotty log or when the stubborn old ram 
refused to obey orders. But adventure 
passed him by. He would never find out 
whether he was a brave Munns. 

Even though a visit to Sister Ellen on 
the low prairie had no excitement, it was 
a pleasant break in the work of bringing 
in the firewood and the chores, he thought, 
as he spread black molasses on thick buck- 
wheat cakes. 

“You'd better get an early start,” 
chuckled John, “for Davie’s gettin’ so big 
that the two of you make a load for old 
Minerv’.” 

One of the things that Davie didn’t like 
was riding behind his mother instead of 
having a horse of his own. 

Only a light scattering of snow lay on 
the ground as they set out, but the No- 
vember air was crisp, and Davie pulled 
down the ear lappets of his cap and 
wrapped the woolen comforter tight about 
his neck. 

As long as the road led over familiar 
prairie, Davie paid little heed; but when 
they turned to the narrow corduroy of 
logs laid side by side, to give sure footing 
over the swampy ground, he looked about 
with interest. In summer it was dark and 
cool, but now the pale winter light came 
through in patches, 

“Mother,” suddenly exclaimed Davie, 
“didn’t old Sam say it was in these woods 
where he saw the wolf? Look! There’s 
some kind of animal!” 

“Pay little heed to such tales,” his 
mother replied calmly. “There’s been no 
wolf hereabouts during these ten years— 
yes, and more. Well do I remember the 
last wolf hunt. They had been killing the 
spring lambs, and your father and several 
other men met together and hunted the 
last one. It’s likely to be Joe Shaw’s dog. 
He lives nearby.” 

At last they crossed the little culvert 
and came to Ellen’s lane. Davie hopped 
off and swung back the heavy gate to let 
Minerva through; when he had closed it 
he trotted up the lane beside the horse. 

“Whoo-ee! Whoo-ee!” he shouted. 


Before the echoes of his call had died 


out the front door flew open and Ellen 
came running to meet them. She gave 
Davie a hearty hug and greeted her mother 
lovingly. = 

Mrs. Munns’ eyes were on the huge iron 
kettle and the ashes in the side yard. “I 
see you've had hog-killing. How did you 
make out?” 

“Very well,” Ellen answered proudly, 
for she had been married to big Will 
Brown only a few months. “Jim Shaw 
helped Will, and he said he never saw 
nicer hams. The lard’s firm and white, too. 
But I want you to see if everything’s all 
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right,” she added anxiously. “I’m so glad 
'you’ve come.” 

It did not take Davie long to lay aside 
\ his wraps, and, while his mother laid hers 
‘aside, he took advantage of a lull in the 
conversation. 

“Sister Ellen,” he said, “we’ve come for 
my suit.” 

Ellen turned to her mother in dismay. 
“Oh, it’s not finished. When the cold 
weather came so suddenlike, Will said 
we'd better butcher. I aimed to dye the 
homespun tomorrow. I'll bring it Sun- 
day.” 

Davie looked disappointed, but his 
mother said calmly, “It’s no matter, daugh- 
ter. Will was right. I wanted a good visit 
with you anyway.” 

Ellen’s eyes brightened again and her 
cheeks flushed at praise of Will. Although 
Mrs. Munns was kind and just, she held 
her big brood of fatherless children to their 
tasks firmly, and they valued her praise 
of any of their accomplishments. 

Davie missed this happy big sister, whose 
red curls and blue eyes were very much 
like his own, and he would have enjoyed 
one of their old romps; but a married 
woman must be busy with cooking and 
spinning. So he went to find his big 
brother-in-law. 

After a while Will and Davie came to 
dinner at Ellen’s call. 

“Look what Will made me!” Davie cried 
excitedly, when Will had greeted his 
mother-in-law. “A balloon!” 

“The pig’s bladder, is it? The older 
children used to make them at hog-kill- 
ing, but perhaps no one ever. thought of 
showing Davie how to make one, or of 
making one for him.” 

Will had scraped the bladder thin and 
had blown it up quite large with air; then 
he tightly tied it with a string. Davie was 
delighted, for he had few toys of any sort. 

“Davie thinks he saw a wolf as you 
came over the corduroy,” remarked Will, 
as he passed Mrs. Munns a plate piled high 
with fresh pork, hominy and turnips. 

“But Mother said it was Joe Shaw’s 
dog,” spoke Davie, hurriedly. He simply 
had not been able to resist telling Will 
about it; after all, old Sam said he had 
seen a wolf, 

(To be concluded) 


A PARTY FOR THE BIRDS 


Go To the butcher shop and buy pieces 
of suet. Then tie bits of string about the 
suet and hang them in a tree or bush in 
the back yard. Strew some shelled corn 
on the ground, or, better still, fasten a 
small bucket or basket in the tree or bush, 
in which scatter a quantity of the shelled 
corn. 

It will seem that all the birds in the 
world (though, of course, there will not 
be half that many there) have come to 
the party. They will peck at the suet, 
which they like so well, and in no time 
will gobble up all of the corn. 

Try giving such a party this year, and 
“you will be delighted to see the birds’ joy. 
And then continue this occasionally dur- 
ing the long, snowy, wintry days, when 
the birds are so dependent upon such 
kindnesses.—Exchange. 
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BREAD—THE WORLD OVER 
By Leslie Blake 


BrEAD in some form is known in almost 
all parts of the world, but it varies so 
that in many places it would not be rec- 
ognized by us as bread, even if we saw it. 

When mother makes bread in Arabia, 
she digs a pit in the sand and builds a 
hot fire in it. The fire makes the sand 
very, very hot, and when it has finished 
burning, the embers are carefully raked 
out and the dough is plastered on the hot 
sides of the hole. When it is thoroughly 
baked, mother picks it off with a pair of 
tongs and it is ready to serve. 

In Norway, when big brother wishes a 
slice or piece of bread, instead of going to 
the family bread jar, he just reaches up 
and gets a piece from over his head. 
Among the Norwegian peasants enough 
bread is made at one baking to last all 
winter. The loaves are made of water and 
barley meal, very coarse, and the dough 
is rolled thin and baked on a round, flat 
baking stone, under which a fire is kept 
burning. A long pole reaches across the 
top of the room, and as fast as the bread 
is baked the flat cakes have a hole punched 
in them and are suspended by strings from 
this pole. What-a simple matter to reach 
up and pull down a loaf of bread for 
dinner! 

Almost all foreign countries have a thin, 
flat loaf; however, in Egypt the baker 
makes “puff balls,” perhaps to get the 
largest amount of loaf out of the smallest 
amount of flour. Two pieces of dough are 
rolled out in thin sheets, joined all around, 
and the heat puffs them into the shape of 
a ball with a hollow center of air. 

In Sardinia the housewife bakes once 
a week. She kneels before a large, low 
table and kneads the flour in earthenware 
bowls. This flour is first ground in a flour 
mill made of black lava stones. The women 
of the household do all the grinding, sift- 
ing and kneading and baking, and here, 
too, the loaf is thin and round. 

Most of the bread is made of barley or 
wheat, and it is only occasionally we hear 
of anything else being used. Some of the 
Indians on our Pacific slopes, however, 
make a flour out of ground acorns. This 
flour is soaked in boiling water, molded 
into flat cakes and cooked in the sun. 
Should there be three weeks’ rain, we sup- 
pose Father Indian and his family would 
either have to go without bread or eat 
the dough raw. 

The Mexican tortilla is a kind of hot 
bread or cake, made from parboiled Indian 
corn and crushed into a paste before 
baking on an iron or a stone plate. India 
gives us the unleavened bread called 
“chapatties”; and we all know of the un- 
leavened Passover bread eaten by the 
Jews in memory of the first great Pass- 
over, which consists of a mixture of flour 
and water baked in round cakes. 

Persian mothers serve flat, enormous, 
pancake-like sheets, sometimes thirty 
inches long. These are baked in large 
ovens in which the dough is spread out on 
great piles of red-hot pebbles. 

When we read how bread is made in 
other countries, how thankful we should 
be for the sanitary conditions employed in 
making our bread!—Exchange. 
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MY MOTTOES 
By Mrs. E. A. R. Shepherd 


A LITTLE GIRL of eight years once asked 
me what a motto was. I told her it was a 
few helpful words, or a quotation from 
some great writer or poet, that we should 
renew every year, and when we are in 
sorrow or trouble, go to our motto, read 
it over, and we will be surprised at the 
help we receive from it. 

I have a motto for the new year. I 
have it printed in large letters and have 
hung it on the wall. It is this: “True great- 
ness consists of being great in little things.” 

The little duties that we have to meet 
every day, especially when it is the same 
thing over and over again, are sometimes 
very trying, and we think we are not 
doing anything very great or helpful, but 
it is these little things that are of the 
greatest help if done in the right way. 

One year I had this motto: “Mistakes 
are lessons of wisdom.” If I made a mis- 
take in anything I used to worry over it 
terribly, and by worrying I made worse 
mistakes. But since I’ve had this motto 
I never worry over past mistakes, but as 
I grow older I profit by them and look 
forward. 

Another motto I had and which is the 
last one I will mention was this: “To cul- 
tivate kindness is a great part of the busi- 
ness of life.” If we always showed kind- 
ness to everyone we should always be 
happy. The best way to overcome evil is 
to do good and to be kind to all about us. 
If we try to do that everybody will love us. 

Keep a motto for each year and see how 
helpful it will be. I am sure a motto has 


. helped me greatly—The Olive Leaf. 


THE SNOWFLAKES 
By Mabel Beryl Hubbard 


I Lrkz to watch the snowflakes fly 
Outside my window glass; 

They look like stars made from the clouds, 
And twinkle as they pass. 


They twirl so softly; yet I hear 
Their rushing, silver sound, 

As on the cold and icy air 
They gayly dance around. 


The snowflakes come from far above— 
From out the dark gray sky; 

I wonder where the silver is 
They caught in passing by.—Selected. 


Wuatever I have tried. to do in life, I 
have tried with all my heart to do well; 
whatever I have devoted myself to, I have 
devoted myself to completely; in great 
aims and in small, I have always been 
thoroughly in earnest—Charles Dickens. 


SMILES 


THE TEACHER was trying to-impress the 
class with the danger of bad habits. She 
asked, “What is it we find so easy to get 
into and so hard to get out of?” 

“Bed,” came the answer. 
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THE LOVE TEST 


Peter is Commissioned as an Under-shepherd 
By D. BURT SMITH 
John 21: 11-19. The Sunday School Lesson for January 29 


PrETER’s experiences with Jesus were 
many and varied. Could he have seen 
himself as Jesus saw him, Peter surely 
would have wondered how so many 
changes came over him: Boasting loyalty 
when there was no immediate danger, but 
showing cowardice when there was only 
slight possibility of danger; a man of 
strong words and heralded deeds, but 
making a fool of himself in what he said 
to an accusing maid, and in cursing to 
compel belief in his assertions. Then came 
the dreadful interim from the crucifixion 
to the appearance of the risen Christ. 
Where was Peter? What did he do? How 
did he judge himself? Of what use was 
such a man to any great cause? 

Still recognized as leader, Peter’s sug- 
gestion of a fishing trip was agreed to by 
the few with him. A living must be made. 
Jesus was gone, and they must plan and 
carry on as they did before they became 
His disciples. But they seemed to have 
lost the knack. The night dragged on to 
morning and they had no fish for food or 
for market. Jesus was seen on the shore, 
and His words emphasized their failure as 
fishermen. Not Peter, but John, recog- 
nized Jesus: but Peter hastened out of the 
boat to wade to shore. The natural traits 
of men show quickly in unexpected sit- 
uations. 

Peter had put everything he had back of 
his declared love for Jesus. Even life 
would be sacrificed for Jesus’ sake. Such 
love was wonderful—as Peter talked about 
it. In a simple test it had crumpled. But 
Peter was too valuable to be allowed to 
drift away. Jesus was to test his love in a 
specific way. 

Inexperienced as a fisherman, Jesus 
directed these experienced fishermen and 
they caught an amazing number of big 
fish. Apparently Peter took time to count 
the fish; there were 153 of them, enough 
to break the nets; but they were not 
broken. What Jesus did in having a break- 
fast ready for them was even more amaz- 
ing than the exceptional catch of fish. 
Jesus gave no chance for them not to 
recognize Him as their risen Lord. That 
was an extraordinary round of happen- 
ings that morning on the shore of Galilee. 
There seemed to be no point in them; but 
they were leading up to the test of Peter’s 
love for Jesus. 


Commissioned 


Alone with Jesus, Peter met the most 
serious moment of his life. His future 
hung on what would result when Jesus 
tested his leve. As we know it, the future 
of the church was not outside what took 
place when Jesus asked Peter if he loved 
Him more than anything else, or more 
than the other disciples did. It seemed 
most reasonable that Jesus was comparing 
Peter with the others and asking Peter to 
stand by his former boast that his love 
would not fail, though all should turn 
against Jesus. After his shameful failure, 


his inexcusable weakness, would Peter 
dare to claim continuing love for Jesus? 
Three times Peter heard Jesus ask if he 
loved Him, and three times Peter asserted 
that he did, though weakening the con- 
fession of love by using a different word 
from what Jesus used in the question. 
However, Jesus did not quibble; He took 
Peter on his own level, and on the basis 
of his earnest claim of love, such as he 
had, Jesus assigned specific work to Peter. 
It was the work of an under-shepherd. 
Peter was to carry on in the steps of 
Jesus, the Good Shepherd. Children were 
to be cared for, grown-ups were to be 
looked after, and the flock was to be 
safeguarded and led. Peter could not es- 
cape the seriousness of Jesus. He must 
have rejoiced in being accepted again by 
Jesus. His denials of Jesus were not held 
against him. He was put on the important 
basis of being a worker together with 
Jesus to “feed my lambs,” and to “feed 
my sheep.” The discouraged fisherman 
was honored with a commission from the 
Good Shepherd to be one of His under- 
shepherds. 


To Follow 


Jesus did not forget the kind of man 
Peter was, subject to sudden, impetuous 
thinking. Lest Peter suddenly begin to 
admire himself and praise himself as the 
commissioned worker for Jesus, or make 
himself a nuisance to the others by parad- 
ing what Jesus had just done for him, 
Jesus revealed to Peter something of the 
hardships ahead of him. The service as 

n under-shepherd would not be only 
.2 pastures and still waters; there 
would be fightings without and fears with- 
in. Even his body would not be spared. 


THINK OF THESE 


THE FINAL source of faith and joy for 
the Christian is the fact that Jesus lives; 
His resurrection is the foundation of Chris- 
tianity. 


Jesus seeks dependable persons to com- 
mission for preaching the Gospel and 
shepherding the flock. 


None gets appointment as a servant of 
Christ unless ruled by love that puts 
Christ first. 


Christ’s highest honors for believers do 
not spare them from arduous labor and 
many hardships. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


M. Peter Finds Forgiveness. Luke 24: 28-35. 
T. Peter Confesses His Love. John 21: 15-17. 
W. The Renewed Commission. John 21: 17-19. 
Th. Feter Enjoins Devotion to Christ. I Peter 
F. A Service of Love. Luke 7: 36-50. 

Sat. The Greatest Thing in the World. I Cor. 13. 
S. Proving Our Love. John 15: 12-21. 
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He could expect martyrdom by crucifixion. 
However, Peter was never to be deprived 
of Jesus’ presence, if he followed Him.. 
Jesus would always be out in front, lead- 
ing on, sympathetic with Peter’s trying. 
course, and ever willing to extend a hand. 
to him. Whoever keeps in sight of Jesus 
as He leads the way never goes wrong, or 
misses the best there is along the way.. 
Peter passed the love test prescribed for 
him personally by Jesus, and personally 
he received from Jesus the honorable, but. 
exacting, commission of being an under- 
shepherd. 


IT ACTUALLY HAPPENED 


During a conference of Sunday school’ 
workers some of those present stated that 
some rooms in their church building could 
not be used in the winter time because they 
were too cold. The leader of the conference 
happened to have some knowledge of steam 
heating equipment and asked to see those 
rooms after the conference adjourned. The 
cause of the cold rooms was quickly under- 
stood. The radiators had not been correctly 
installed; in about three-fourths of the in- 
stallation there was either too little, or no, 
drainage when the steam was on. When the 
way to correct the trouble was pointed out, 
the janitor and some of the men made the 
few changes necessary and, as a result, the 
rooms were warm and usable while at the 
same time the amount of coal used was 
reduced. This same condition was discov- 
ered later in dozens of other churches. Faulty 
physical equipment can sometimes adversely 
affect educational efficiency. 


DREAMERS | 


THERE is a type of people we might call 
dreamers, who are out of touch with what 
the world is doing right now, because they 
are future gazers. 

We admire these people with the for- 
ward look. They help us so much more 
than the ones who are rehashing the ways 
of yesterday. In fact, it is no waste of 
time occasionally to sit quietly by, while 
persons who are expecting something to 
turn up ramble on in their imaginings, 
just to get a glimpse of the optimism that 
goes with their hopeful outlook. 

But these occasional quiet times must 
not be too frequent or be regarded too 
seriously. There is danger in dreams. Im- 
practicability ties its dead weight to much 
that is yet in the clouds. We want things 
down to earth, within our grasp, lending 
a helping hand for the everlasting now. 
We need the outlook folk, and their place, 
if well filled, is incalculably valuable. 

But to live day by day, making each 
day do its full share to fill up the cycle 
of the years with gifts for kings is, after 
all, the surest path to a hopeful future and 
the safest pledge of a past that will be 
worth reviewing to the next generation. 
Jesus was not off the ‘spot of the essential 
when He taught the daily bread petition. 
We maintain physical life by regular daily 
habits. Kindness to ourselves makes this 
a wise practice. To keep up the zest and 
quest of living, to have the strings of self 
in tune, each day must be regarded as 
good enough to demand our full devotion. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TraAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


OUR COMMON 
WORSHIP 


Lesson: I CorrnTHIANS 11: 23-26 


Forms for worship have their dangers. 
It is so easy for forms to drift into for- 
malism. In the time of Jesus the beautiful 
services of the temple had degenerated 
into empty forms for many, and among 
them were leaders in Judaism. Jesus was 
stinging in His rebuke to the Pharisees 
for their careful keeping of the letter and 
their loss of the spirit of worship. The 
high priest, a puppet of Rome, certainly 
made a mockery of the ceremonies in 
which he participated. Yet there were 
thousands of honest, earnest common folks 
who found their only spiritual comfort in 
the ritual of their religion. And Jesus 
Himself did not avoid the temple services 
in spite of the hypocrites who shared them. 

Christian worship at various stages in 
its history has degenerated into forms. 
Luther was shamed by the contrast be- 
tween the elaborate rites and ceremonies 
in the Roman churches and the evident 
insincerity of the priests. At many periods 
since Reformation times there have been 
extensive revolts against the use of any 
forms of worship in the effort to overcome 
formalism. But Luther did not discard 
liturgies in favor of informal programs of 
worship. Though he did reform the litur- 
gies, he kept what was beautiful and use- 
ful from the Roman inheritance. 


One Service Form 


Luther dreamed of a single order of 
service for all the German churches. In 
his introduction to the liturgy he had pre- 
pared he wrote: “It would be beautiful 
and admirable if in every territory the 
order of service would be the same, and 
the surrounding towns and villages would 
follow the same.” Muhlenberg expressed 
a similar hope in these words: “It would 
be most desirable and advantageous if all 
the Evangelical Lutheran congregations in 
the North American states were united 
with one another and if they all used the 
same order of service and the same hymn 
book.” The dreams of these two Lutheran 
statesmen are being realized, for world 
Lutheranism does use today an order of 
service substantially one. 

The Common Service is much older 
than the Reformation. Luther discarded 
Latin as the language for the service and 
substituted the language of the people. 
He tested the inherited forms by the doc- 
trines he believed. Revisions were made 
only to make the service more true to the 
Word. The service as we have it is full 
of Biblical quotations. See how many you 
can discover! 


Common 
The accepted form of service in Amer- 
ican Lutheranism is called the Common 
Service. Common does not mean ordinary, 
but refers to the common or general use 
of this order. In the form we use it it is 


the work of a joint committee represent- 
ing the three general Lutheran bodies that 
merged into the United Lutheran Church. 
The principle upon which the committee 
acted was “the common consent of the 
pure Lutheran liturgies of the sixteenth 
century.” 

Our service is the best that the Lu- 
theran Reformers could rescue from Roman 
error. Parts of the service go back a thou- 
sand years before the Reformation. Lu- 
ther did give the sermon more importance 
and he also made more general participa- 
tion in the service possible for the con- 
gregation. The General Prayer, once used 
in the Ancient Church, appears again in 
sixteenth century Church Orders and 
comes into the Common Service through 
them. The exhortation to communicants 
is a direct inheritance from the Reforma- 
tion Orders. 


The Propers 


The term proper is applied to the various 
parts of the service that are especially 
appropriate to the particular Sunday. The 
Introits, Collects and Pericopes are of very 
ancient origin. Their definitions are found 
in the words themselves—Introit means 
to enter into and refers to the entrance of 
the priest within the sanctuary. It is really 
the beginning of the service. A Collect is 
a prayer that collects the thought of the 


lessons into a few sentences and helps: 


prepare the worshipers for their under- 
standing. Pericopes means literally to cut 
around and is the name of the series of 
gospels and epistles selected for the Church 
Year. The Introits and Pericopes were in 
use by the time of Charlemagne and few 
of our Collects are less than 1,200 years 
old. 
The Larger Fellowship 


Lutheran influence was marked indelibly 
upon -the Anglican liturgy. Archbishop 
Cranmer, chairman of ‘the committee to 
prepare the English Book of Prayer, spent 
a year and a half in Germany in con- 
sultation with Lutheran leaders before be- 
ginning his task. He also imported two 
Lutheran professors to aid him after his 
return to England. Those familiar with 
the Lutheran service follow the Anglican 
service with very little difficulty. 


Intelligent Participation 


The Common Service is easily under- 
stood. After the Invocation it begins with 
a Confession of Sin, where men must 
always begin if they are to worship God. 
This is followed by the Declaration of 
Grace to those who have sincerely con- 
fessed and believed. Then the Service 
proper begins with the Introit. It rises 
from this to beatific vision in the Gloria 
in Excelsis. It bows in prayer in the Col- 
lect, using phrases with which countless 
millions have approached the throne of 
grace. The voice of God then speaks 
through the Lessons and the voices of the 
worshipers respond with the confession of 
their faith in the Creed. A Hymn follows 


which should set the hearts of the people 
in tune for the Sermon. Here again God 
speaks through the minister. After the 
Sermon the General Prayer, or a free 
prayer, unites the congregation in praise 
and petition. The opportunity for material 
offerings is rightly placed near the close 
of the Service. Another Hymn is sung 
and the Service closes with the Benedic- 
tion. Our worship would be more mean- 
ingful for most of us if we would study 
the Service with this outline in mind. 


Orientation 


The word orientation comes from the 
word Orient meaning east. The traditional 
location of the altar is in the east end of 
the church. In orientation the pastor some- 
times faces the altar and at other times 
faces the congregation. The meaning of 
these changes of position is found in the 
dual office of the pastor in conducting the 
liturgy. Near the opening of the Service 
he is leading his people in a Confession of 
Sin. It is appropriate that he fully identify 
himself with his people. He is their leader 
and faces the altar with them. He speaks 
to God for and with his people. Directly 
following this is the Declaration of Grace, 
a declaration of the forgiveness of sin by 
God. Here he speaks for a merciful God 
and to the congregation. He naturally 
faces the congregation. These are two in- 
stances of orientation. When the pastor 
speaks for God to his people the act is 
called sacramental. When he speaks to 
God for his people the act is called sac- 
rificial. Study the rest of the Service and 
see whether you understand your pastor’s 
interpretation of the service as to these 
two elements. 


A Service for All 


In the introduction to our Common Serv- 
ice Book there is the following evaluation 
of the Service: “This Common Service is 
in its newest parts as old as the Refor- 
mation; in its order and in the great body 
of its contents, it represents the pure Serv- 
ice of the Christian Church of the West 
from the earliest times; it embraces all 
the essentials of worship from the estab- 
lishment of the Christian Church on earth; 
and it has given expression to the devo- 
tions of countless millions of believers 
throughout many generations. It can lay 
claim, as can no other Order of Service, 
now in use, to being the Common Service 
of the Christian Church of all ages. It can 
reasonably be tendered to all Protestants, 
who use a fixed order, as the Service of 
the future as it is of the past.” 


Not Prescribed 


While we boast a Common Service and 
would be lost without it, we must re- 
member that it is not essential. The Augs- 
burg Confession guards against undue em- 
phasis on liturgy in these words: “Unto 
the true unity of the Church, it is suf- 
ficient to agree concerning the doctrine of 

(Continued on page 30) 
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THE LUTHERAN 


‘BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


THE FAITH OF THE CHURCH 


By Charles M. Jacobs. United Lutheran 
Publication House, Philadelphia, Pa. Pages 
114. Price, $1.00. 


The perfect book has yet to be written. 
If it were written it would be colorless, 
because it would neither stir any man’s 
mind to self-examination nor disturb his 
smug complacency. This little book, “The 
Faith of the Church,” some possibly will 
contend is not perfect. 

Some other things are evident about it. 
From the first page to the last it compels 
attention, not by its dogmatism but by 
its persuasiveness; it is simplicity itself, 
but it is the simplicity of earnestness and 
personal conviction. Sincerity shines from 
every sentence, yet there is a crisp fresh- 
ness about it that totally removes it from 
the area of the trite. 


From one section to another the reader 
is carried along by a balance of thought 
and diction that is most effective because 
it is unstudied. It is devout, but its sharp- 
est critic could find no smack of piosity; 
scriptural, but not “proof-texted”; schol- 
arly, but not pedantic; a vibrant faith is 
disclosed on its every page—faith eloquent 
in simplicity. 

The Church owes a debt of gratitude to 
the students of the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Philadelphia who urged the 
publication of these chapel talks by their 
beloved professor and president. 

Rosert H. GEARHART, JR. 


UPPER MISSISSIPPI | 


A Wilderness Saga. By Walter Havig- 
hurst. Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., New York. 
Pages 271. Price, $2.50. 


The second volume of the comprehen- 
sive series, “The Rivers of America,” pre- 
sents the place and influence of the Father 
of Waters in the establishment and de- 
velopment of the substantial settlements 
along its upper waters. The volume has 
four parts: The Vikings’ Second Coming; 
Breaking the Prairie Sod; The Epic of 
Lumber; The Prairie Mind. Being of 
Norse stock and native to the region of 
which he writes, the author has as an 
inheritance much material—real, and folk- 
lore tales. His natural sympathy with the 
struggles of pioneers to conquer and use 
profitably the vast resources made pos- 
sible by the river, gives to this record 
something of intimacy and love. Men and 
women who braved all and wrought cease- 
lessly are introduced and their constructive 
labors evaluated. The style is good, the 
contents fascinating and illuminating—one 
reads the book through with delight and 
profit, One knows the Scandinavian- 
American better after reading this book. 
The first volume of the series is, Kennebec: 
Cradle of Americans. In the second volume 
is a delightful chapter by the editor of 
the series, Constance Lindsay Skinner, on 
Rivers and American Folk. The careful 
index adds value to the book as a ref- 
erence volume. D. Burt Surru. 


THE PHARISEES 


The Sociological Background of Their 
Faith. By Louis Finkelstein, Provost and 
Professor of Theology at the Jewish The- 
ological Seminary of America. The Jew- 
ish Publication Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Two volumes, 828 pages. Price, $5.00. 


Although entitled “The Pharisees” this 
work sets forth the history of the Jewish 
people from the time of Moses to the 
present day. Patriarchs, monarchs, proph- 
ets, priests, and especially the common 
people, all pass in procession through its 
pages. It is a truly massive and instruc- 
tive book of more than 800 pages, almost 
200 pages containing Notes to Chapters, 
Bibliography, Index to Passages Cited, In- 
dex to Subjects. 

In the words of the author: “This book 
is an attempt to present a comprehensive 
survey of the economic, social and po- 
litical factors which helped to determine 
the course of Jewish thought in the bib- 
lical and post-biblical periods.” Prelim- 
inary study is given to the centuries of 
racial, national and religious history which 
preceded the emergence of the Pharisees, 
whose rise, influence and goals are pre- 
sented at length, as also are their decline 
and disappearance—or rather the trans- 
ference of Phariseeism to Rabbinic Juda- 
ism, and even to the Christian apostles, 
who inherited the best of the Pharisaic 
doctrines as did Saul-Paul, who described 
himself as “a Pharisee, the son of a 
Pharisee.” The author tells how the 
Pharisees “traveled over land and sea to 
win converts to their views—and finally 
when Judah, weary with its struggle 
against Rome, was beginning to withdraw 
into itself, the task was taken over by 
the apostles of Christianity. Victory came; 
but to a prophet who could no longer en- 
joy it, and to a Jerusalem which was not 
aware of it.” Indeed, the Pharisees were 
the successors of the prophets: “Pharisee- 
ism was prophecy in action”; and the 
author closes his book with this striking 
sentence: “We can all see today how the 
shadows that fell on the world with the 
decay of ancient Rome were dispelled, in 
part at least, through the light that came 
from Palestine; is it not possible that the 
teachings of the prophets have been pre- 
served in unaltered form, and at such 
great sacrifice, because they have still a 
greater purpose to serve the years of 
mingled darkness and light, which are 
before us in the reconstruction of Western 
civilization?” Here it may be said that 
the author of the book is friendly to 
Christianity. To no one statement could 
a Christian take exception (save to some 
ultra-liberal views)—at least this reviewer 
recalls none. But he does avoid the use 
of B. C. and A. D. and substitutes for 
them C. E.. (Common Era) and B. C. E. 
(Before Common Era). 

But an original and almost unique fea- 
ture of the book is the detailed treatment 
of the subject set forth in the sub-title: 
“The Sociological Background of Their 
Faith.” In fact, the sociological aspect is 
often in the foreground and dominates 
the scene. The author is a socialist in the 
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best meaning of the word. He not only 
furnishes the historical setting of the 
prophets and enables the reader to inter- 
pret and understand their Divine mes- 
sage, but he also expounds and expands 
their human message as it dealt with ex- 
isting conditions in the social life of their 
day. The writer is a realist. His head may 
be in heaven but his feet are on earth and 
his eyes are on the world—the world of 
mankind. His chief interest seems to be 
in the life of the people as it was lived 
in each period—with wealth and poverty, 
with landowner and serf, with capitalist 
and victim, with oppressor and oppressed 
—with Palestine’s peasant population of 
shepherds, farmers, craftsmen, traders, 
although he does not neglect patricians, 
princes and priests. It is the laborers, 
their work and wages, whom he has chiefly 
in view, and his exposition of their needs 
and woes and outcries affords the reader 
new light in which he may read the books 
of the prophets and all other biblical books, 
and read them with fuller insight and un- 
derstanding and sympathy. All this is set 
forth in plain language, and its very plain- 
ness of speech makes the work valuable 
to the general reader as well as to the 
special scholar. Joun W. Horine. 


THE GRIP THAT HOLDS 


Compiled by Chester M. Savage. Zon- 
dervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Pages 184. Price, $1.50. 


Speaking with true Christian charity, 
yet at the same time with due regard for 
the truth, the reading of this book is about 
as unrewarding an investment of time as 
can well be imagined. It purports to be a 
collection of “sermons by Oklahoma Bap- 
tist Preachers with introductory sketches 
edited by the compiler.” Actually there 
are no “sketches” (just statistical tabula- 
tions concerning each contributor), and 


the sermons are very mediocre. 


Chester M. Savage is an evangelist, and 
it is only natural that he and the men 
who collaborated with him in the com- 
pilation of this book would differ widely 
in their presentation of Christian truth 
from a graduate of the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary in Philadelphia. The 
reviewer, however, does not even assume 
to criticize this fundamental difference in 
theological outlook. James E. Bristou. 


THE TESTING TIME 


By David P. Allison. Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
1938. Price, $1.00. : 


A timely story for the year when the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the Battle of 
Gettysburg was celebrated and special 
emphasis was laid on peace. 

Two brothers are drawn into the war 
—one fighting for the North, one for the 
South; and it is through their engagements 
that we follow the progress of the war. 
The horrors of war are not dwelt upon, 
but the idea of the desire for a peace that 
will really unite North and South and re- 
unite families is ever uppermost. The 
story is simply told. M. G. Horn. 


Py 
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THE LUTHERAN 


OPEN LETTERS 


| LENTEN TRACT SUGGES. 


TIONS 


By the Rev. W. Refus Rings, Tract 
Secretary, Synod of Ohio 


AMONG THE many items of Lenten pub- 
licity, tracts must be given major con- 
sideration. The idea of using tracts to 
spread the Gospel message is so char- 
acteristically Christian as to be almost 
overlooked and neglected. Thousands of 
converts count their first step toward sal- 
vation the reading of one of these silent 
apostolates. The apostle Paul made ex- 
tensive use of this method of evangelism 
as he carried the Gospel message into 
Europe and Asia Minor. Luther wrote 
tracts to educate the common people so 
brief in content as to receive the ridicule 
of his opponents. In later years, the church 


‘neglected this phase of its work with the 


result that sects and isms found in it a 
valuable asset. There are, however, signs 
of re-awakened interest in Tract Evan- 
gelism in the Lutheran Church, the writer 
himself having filled requests for more 
than 115,000 tracts in 1938. 

Many pastors have refrained from mak- 
ing the distribution of tracts a vital part 
of their evangelistic programs because un- 
wise zealots have misused them and be- 
cause so many tracts are editorially and 
typographically unworthy of the cause 
they presume to represent. By the same 
logic, however, one might hesitate to use 
the Bible itself, for it, too, has often suf- 
fered from the same abuses. The fault lies 
not in the idea of tract evangelism but 
rather in the ignorance of its editors and 
its users. When the right kind of tract is 
placed in the right hands, it often starts 
a widening circle that will continue to 
enlarge until the day of His coming. 

While much improvement is yet to be 
desired in the hundreds of tracts now 
available, there are many fine titles that 
will be found especially useful during the 
Lenten Season. Let us assume that a pas- 
tor desires to build his Lenten program 
around the Word of God and its relation- 
ship to the Church, the World, the Means 
of Grace, and to Family Worship. The 
potency of his pulpit messages could be 
measurably increased through the distri- 
bution of such tracts as “Search the Scrip- 
tures,” “Why Go to Church,” “Baptism,” 
“Partnership in Holy Communion,” and 
“The Christian Home.” Of course, many 
other titles could also be profitably dis- 
tributed either in the church bulletin or 
the parish paper in connection with the 
same series of sermon topics. 

If the pastor desires to make his mid- 
week Lenten topics distinctively evan- 
gelistic, he can find much help in such 
tracts as “The Forgiveness of Sins,” “What 
Does It Mean to Be a Christian?” “A New 
Force in Life,” and others, by having them 
distributed before or after his services. 
Even if they bore no relation whatsoever 
to his sermon topics, many tracts could 
still be distributed among the people, who 
are urged to pass them on to others after 
having first read and studied them. 

Some churches annually conduct what 


is known as a “Teaching Mission,” that is, 
a series of services intended to develop 
and strengthen the spiritual life of those 
who are already in the fold. Here again 
a series of sermons on history, doctrine, or 
church usages can be aided by the distri- 
bution of tracts and pamphlets. Such a 
series often leads to the formation of an 
adult catechetical class in which tracts on 
such subjects as “Baptism,” “The Lord’s 
Supper,” “Our Lutheran Faith,” and many 
others can be used for discussions as well 
as guides to home study. Pastors tell us 
that by supplementing their lectures with 
appropriate tracts they are able to make 
a more lasting impression on their hearers. 


As already indicated, hundreds of good 
tracts that are useful almost any time and 
place are now available, many of them 
from Lutheran sources. If the reader is 
not in touch with such sources, the writer 
cheerfully offers his assistance. Pastors 
who have consistently used tracts the year 
round are unanimous in their approval of 
tract evangelism. It is for that reason that 
we suggest that in laying plans for Lenten 
publicity, each pastor should at the same 
time order sufficient quantities of tracts 
so that the Word of God may have every 
opportunity to bring forth fruit. Further- 
more, it is our prayer that God will hasten 
the day when the entire church will be 
re-awakened to the possibilities which lie 
in this field. Every great forward move- 
ment of the church has been preceded by 
interest that was aroused by tracts. The 


increasing interest today would seem to . 


indicate that once again the church is pre- 
paring to march forward to even greater 
glories. 


CONCERNING LAYMEN 


Dear Editor: 

I pEsIRE vigorously to disagree with a 
statement of one of your News Letter cor- 
respondents in the December 28 issue of 
Tue LUTHERAN concerning the laymen. 
The statement, “The laymen who take an 
active part in the work of the United Lu- 
theran Synod of New York . . . can be 
counted on one’s fingers,” is not according 
to fact. I venture to say that you know 
at least ten laymen in the New York Synod 
who are behind the program of our synod. 
And by that I don’t mean far behind the 
program either. I, for one, can count more 
than ten laymen in our synod who take 
an active part in its work. They are lay- 
men “with training, vision and a deep 
concern for the Church.” 


I have just received the 1939 U. L. C. A. 
Year Book. Therein, I find that at least 
eleven of the New York Synod’s laymen 
are members of the Boards of the Church. 
Four other laymen are members of stand- 
ing committees of the Church. Of these 
fifteen men, those with whom I am ac- 
quainted, are all active in the work of our 
synod. I believe the secretary of our synod 
could supply the names of hundreds of 
laymen active in our synod’s program. I 
believe someone should defend New York’s 
laymen, H. L. Logan. 
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PULPIT SPEAKING 
(Continued from page 2) 


God must be eager for His kingdom to 
be effectively presented—shall not we 
match His will and the promises which 
enrich it with a zeal and determination 
more in keeping with the needs of our 
modern age? We might do well to seek 
some means whereby words similar to 
the enduring and moving words of Scrip- 
ture may come to us to bid us use them 
on the world. It can be done. 

Lest I be accused of being too me- 
chanical in this matter, I ask you to con- 
sider, solely for purposes of illustration, 
the reasons why a preacher is forced to 
retire when he becomes old. Certainly it 
is not because he has lost his capacity to 
believe—there is nothing wrong between 
himself and God. On the contrary, his 
soul is more fully surrendered to his Lord 
and to the faith. But the reason for his 
retirement is that he can no longer ef- 
fectively witness to the faith that is in 
him. It is a physical failure—but it brings 
his public ministry to a close. 

If then, the final retirement is due to 
mechanical or physical failing, it is pos- 
sible that the degree of failure during 
active years is due in part to lack of 
mechanical perfection. 


Improvement Possible for All 


All men have not the same talent—all 
cannot attain the same degree of perfection 
even in mechanical performances. But 
since this thing is in the realm of acquired 
aptness in a physical sense, each of us may 
be sure of some improvement if we but 
use every possible means for development. 
We must confess that as individuals we 
have not used our full might under the 
strengthening of the Spirit to improve our- 
selves. As a corporate body the church 
has made but little effort to develop truly 
great preaching, else there would now be 
more of it in this country. 

I leave it for others better qualified than 
myself to define the character of great 
preaching, but of this much I am con- 
vinced: if we were to pray earnestly, work 
zealously under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, and help one another we could 
greatly improve our preaching. 

The words of Jesus are well chosen. 
They could not but be perfect instruments 
of truth. 

Paul’s words:are forceful, his testimony 
sure, his manner that of one who by the 
power and grace of God can match any- 
thing which the philosophy of man or the 
cunning of the world can devise against 
him or his Lord. He can, and does, meet 
the opposition on their own ground. 

“Luther’s words,” says a_ historian, 
“actually move. They seem to have hands 
and feet.” They get up and go—they 
stride about, seize people and hold them 
with a power not of violence but of life 
and reason. Luther’s faith is great, and 
he expresses that faith in a way to inter- 
est and attract men. 

Our Lutheran Church justly lays claim 
to having a remarkably able ministry. One 
wishes that we might prove yet more use- 
ful to our Lord by a further development 
in the art of presenting the Gospel. 
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NEW YORK LETTER 
By Samuel Trexler, D.D. 


More towers have started toward re- 
building in our much battered Zion on 
Manhattan Island. St. John’s Church, 
Christopher Street, rich in history and 
good works, vacant since the death a year 
ago of her pastor the Rev. Fridolin E. 
Oberlander, has secured a new pastor, the 
Rev. E. J. Mollenauer, who comes from a 
successful ministry at St. John’s Church, 
Syracuse, N. Y. The afternoon of New 
Year’s Day witnessed the solemn Service 
of Installation into a work that will chal- 
lenge the very best that the new pastor 
brings to this important field. Those par- 
ticipating in the service were President 
F. H. Knubel, himself a son of the con- 
gregation, President E. B. Burgess, Pres- 
ident W. C. J. Weidt, and your corre- 
spondent. St. John’s has had four pastors 
in the eighty years of her life. The new 
pastor comes to the church in a time crit- 
ical not only in the life of the parish but 
in the life of the nation and of the world. 
He should have the sympathetic prayer of 
the entire Church. 


Cathedral of St. John the Divine 


Heads shook dubiously when at the be- 
ginning of 1938 Bishop Manning announced 
his determination to raise $450,000 for the 
completion of the interior of the cathedral. 
Those who know the bishop know that he 
is not readily daunted, but this seemed a 
task insuperable “in times like these.” The 
regular flow of funds into parochial and 
diocesan treasuries was not to be diverted. 
Accordingly Bishop Manning associated 
with himself Mayor La Guardia, also one 
of the bishop’s flock, and by determined 
toil could announce at the close of the 
year the completion of the entire sum. 
There will be different attitudes as to the 
need of a cathedral in these latter days, 
but we cannot but rejoice with Bishop 
Manning in the successful effort to finish 
the cathedral during the World’s Fair year. 
It has always been his policy not to pro- 
ceed with building until the money is in 
hand. This story should drive away our 
despair in the raising of funds for the 
Church. Even in times like these goals 
are reached. 


Upon the Bells of the Horses 


Zechariah tells that in those days “‘Holi- 
ness unto the Lord” shall be upon the bells 
of the horses. This prophecy comes to my 
mind as I think of the coming World’s Fair 
in New York, which is even now on our 
threshold. Everything is pointing to this 
mammoth and colorful undertaking. There 
now is a broadcast each week from a 
leader of some nation telling what the 
Fair will mean to his people. Later in the 
year many of these officials will cross the 
seas and be received in high honor on 
the grounds that were formerly the Flush- 
ing meadows. Each step is marked by 
some original celebration. On Sunday 
morning, the first day of the new year, 
there was held a huge celebration in Radio 
City Music Hall to dedicate the name, 
“The World of Tomorrow.” More than six 
thousand people were packed into the hall. 
The opening prayer was said by Bishop 
Donahue, administrator of the Roman 
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Catholic Diocese of New York, and the 
benediction was pronounced by Rabbi di 
Sola Pool. The Mayor and others made 
addresses. 

Not the least impressive feature of this 
great enterprise is the growth of the idea. 
Born in the mind of one man, not five 
years ago, it has gathered contagion, and 
is now on the lips of every New Yorker, 
and far into the uttermost parts of the sea. 
How can the Church bring her program 
with equal force to the attention of every 


member? 
Dr. Hans Lilje 


The Executive Secretary of the Lu- 
theran World Convention spent the last 
days of his month’s visit with us in New 
York. He had come to this country to set 
in motion plans for the meeting of the 
Lutheran World Convention in 1940. On 
the day before sailing he addressed seventy 
Lutheran pastors at a luncheon at the 
Town Hall Club, and in the evening he 
spoke at the Christmas dinner of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Brooklyn, 
when the demand for places was so great 
that it was impossible to accommodate all. 
This was not Dr. Lilje’s first visit to Amer- 
ica. Those who heard him two years ago 
marveled at his ability in languages. Even 
here he still makes such delicious mis- 
takes that it but endears him the more. 
At the Church of the Good Shepherd he 
referred to the Archbishop of York’s round 
head. In a moment he corrected it to 
round hat. No one enjoyed the mistake 
more than he. He is, however, more than 
a linguist. He keenly discerns the signs 
of the times and with head and heart 
strives to apply the only healing—Christ 
and His Gospel. The Lutheran World 
Convention is very thankful that a man 
of his quality conducts its affairs. 


Twenty-five Years of the Lutheran 
Society of New York 


The twenty-fifth anniversary was 
marked January 10 by a dinner at the 
Hotel Astor to which the ladies were in- 
vited. The Society was begun in pre-war 
days by the Rev. Dr. Charles J. Smith 
and the Rev. Dr. Fred J. Baum, the latter 
being present to speak at the anniversary. 
The purpose of the organization was the 
development of a better acquaintance be- 
tween Lutherans of New York and then a 
finer co-operation. At the anniversary 
dinner a call was issued to the seventeen 
general Lutheran bodies of this country 
urging them to union and a consequent 
greater effectiveness as one Lutheran 
Church of America. 


MILWAUKEE NOTES 
By Hugh Sharp 


REFORMATION CHuRCH, which has been 
without a pastor since the death of Dr. 
Paul R. Siebert on August 12, 1938, has 
called Charles Alton Piel, D.D., serving 
St. John’s, Elkhorn, Wis. 

Mr. Piel was born and raised in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and was confirmed in Mt. Zion, 
one of the churches which were the fruits 
of Pastors William A. Passavant and G. H. 
Gerberding. After graduating from high 
school, Mr. Piel found employment with 
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the American Sheet and Tin Plate Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corporation, where he was employed 
for several years in the purchasing de- 
partment. 

He decided to continue his education and 
entered Thiel College. His college work 
was interrupted for a brief time, when he 
enlisted in the navy at the start of the 
World War and served in the Officers’ 
Training Camp at Wissahickon Barracks, 
Cape May, N. J. After his discharge he 
continued at Thiel and graduated in 1919. 

He took his seminary course at North- 
western, Minneapolis, and graduated from 
there in 1922. Receiving a call from St. 
James, Minneapolis, he chose Lake Park 
Church, Milwaukee, for his ordination 
service. From St. James he went to St. 
John’s, Duluth, and after several years 
accepted a call to the college church at 
Carthage, Ill., where he served for more 
than nine years. Carthage honored him 
with the degree of Doctor of Divinity at 
its commencement in 1936. 


In the fall of that year the Rev. Dr. 


Bacher, pastor at St. John’s, Elkhorn, Wis., 
announced his plans to retire from the 
ministry. This venerable cleric has been 
secretary of the Synod of the Northwest 
for so many years that few know exactly 
when he started. Some of his intimate 
friends feel that his real reason for retir- 
ing was that he wanted to devote all his 
time to the job of being the best secretary 
synod has ever had. Dr. Piel’s wife is Dr. 
Bacher’s daughter, and the vacant pastor- 
ate together with an opportunity to be 
with her dad, led to her husband’s accept- 
ing St. John’s call. Incidentally, another 
daughter of Dr. Bacher is Mrs. Dwight H. 
Shelhart, field missionary for the synod 
and now busy starting a new congregation 
in Plymouth, Wis. 

Dr. Piel will preach his first sermon in 
Reformation February 5. He will be in- 
stalled the next Sunday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 12. The officials taking part will be 
the Rev. J. I. Meck, Atonement, Racine, 
president of the Wisconsin Conference, 
who will conduct the services, the Rev. 
C. A. Naumann of Evanston, Ill., a former 
pastor of Reformation, who will deliver 
the charge to the congregation, and R. H. 
Gerberding, D.D., president of synod, who 
will address the new pastor. 


Dr. A. A. Zinck, pastor of Redeemer 
Church, has been laid up for more than a 
month with a badly infected foot that kept 
him fretting in his home all during the 
Christmas season. He has been able to 
hobble about for the last two Sunday 
services. His corifinement certainly offered 
plenty of opportunity to show that his 
assistant, the Rev. John P. Shannon, is a 
very capable young “carryoner.” Re- 
deemer’s two services on New Year’s Day 
gave the congregation a chance to survey 
the advances that have been made by an- 
other young man, a student at North- 
western Lutheran Seminary who will grad- 
uate this year, Clemens Zeidler, who was 
given the preaching assignment in his 
home church for the opening service of 
the year. Clem gave up the legal profes- 
sion to enter Northwestern; and his home 
congregation are agreed that his course 
was well chosen. 

The home of Dr. Zinck was saddened 
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during the Christmas holidays by the death 

of Mrs. E. Bockelmann, Mrs. Zinck’s 
mother. Pastor Bockelmann and his wife 
, have been living in Milwaukee since Dr. 
)Bockelmann’s retirement. 


U. L. C. A. choirs were prominent in 
the radio programs that filled the air dur- 
ing the recent Christmas period. It is 
convincing proof that we lead in music. 
Many of our churches were illuminated 
by brilliant lighting schemes. Redeemer, 
down town, located on the city’s main 
thoroughfare, made a strikingly beautiful 
sight. Reformation, Incarnation, Pentecost, 
and many others carried out their annual 
custom of special lighting. We surely gave 
the passing public something to see this 
year. We have some very fine architec- 
tural edifices in this city and the illumina- 
tion enhanced their beauty. 


The Rev. Dr. John F. Fedders of Lake 
Park congregation, was honored with the 
assignment of pronouncing the invocation 
at one of our most brilliant gubernatorial 
inaugurations when Julius P. Heil, prom- 
inent local industrialist, was inducted into 
office as Governor of Wisconsin. The ap- 
pointment of Mr. William C. Maas, prom- 
inent member of Lake Park congregation 
and former president of the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce, as executive secretary 
of the new governor, came as a surprise 
to his many friends. It is his first public 
office. 


The Rev. Charles Burmeister, recent 
graduate from Northwestern who has been 
called as pastor of Jackson Park Church, 
was united in marriage to Miss Florence 
Bartelt in a very pretty wedding service 
held in Jackson Park chapel. The Rev. 
John Shannon, a classmate of Mr. Bur- 
meister, officiated. The Burmeisters are 
living at 2902 W. Arthur St., Milwaukee. 


Dr. R. H. Gerberding, synodical pres- 
ident, is speaking at the annual booster 
dinner being held in the Church of the 
Ascension, the Rev. E. S. Hjortland pas- 
tor, January 24, by the Milwaukee Fed- 
eration of Lutheran Laymen. This is the 
one dinner of the year when the ladies 
are invited. The federation celebrated its 
twentieth birthday recently with a spe- 
cial dinner to honor its charter members. 
The men heard a very fine address on 
that evening given by the Rev. C. A. 
Miley, pastor of the First Lutheran con- 
gregation, West Allis. Carl T. Swenson, 
Augustana Lutheran Church, has been re- 
elected president of the federation. 


ALTOONA NOTES 
By the Rev. Paul Levi Foulk 


_ The Altoona Lutheran Ministerial As- 
sociation held its annual Christmas party, 
featuring a dinner, early in December in 
the parish house at Bellwood, the Rev. 
Russel P. Knoebel pastor. More than forty 
pastors and wives attended. A surprise 
visit by Dr. M. R. Hamsher, president of 
the Central Synod, and his wife, proved a 
real treat. The program was in charge of 
the Rev. Fred R. Greninger, president. 


Miss Elvira Strunk, missionary on fur- 
lough from China, visited our community 
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recently en route from Pittsburgh to 
Allentown. Your writer had a very pleas- 
ant interview with her. She expressed 
great hope for Christianity in China, and 
told about the bombing of her house by 
war planes. Most of our churches, she 
said, have never had a missionary from 
China present the work. 


The Rev. E. N. Fry, supply pastor at 
Cresson Sanitarium, reports a fine spirit 
and a growing catechetical class. This 
work, until the past few years, has been 
part of the Gallitzin Parish. Plans are un- 
der way to return it to the former state, 
and prospects are available for even wider 
services. 


Dr. Carl C. Rasmussen, pastor of Trinity 
Church from 1919 until 1922, now of Lu- 
ther Place Memorial Church, Washington, 
D. C., was guest preacher for a group of 
local churches during the Week of Prayer. 
At an open forum for ministers and their 
wives, Dr. Rasmussen presented a fine talk 
on the tendencies in modern theology. He 
stressed two streams of thought: the Greek 
and the Hebrew. The Rev. and Mrs. Harry 
L. Saul served as hosts to this meeting. 


Visit Our Mission Fields 


I have been very much interested in the 
fall number of the Japan Lutheran Bul- 
letin. Ever since my visit to our missions 
in that nation, this bulletin means ever so 
much more to me. Dr. and Mrs. A. R. 
Wentz evidently had the same kind of de- 
lightful trip visiting with our fine Lu- 
theran missionaries that I had in 1936. In 
this bulletin, edited by Missionary George 
W. Schillinger, there is a new note of 
optimism with reference to the whole 
Japanese Lutheran missionary enterprise. 
This encouragement comes from several 
sources—the coming of a newly ordained 
missionary, the Rev. Howard A. Alsdorf, 
who is now in the language school in 
Tokyo. Then, too, the fine report of Miss 
Maude Powlas at the Colony of Mercy 
tells of one of their wards now in the 
Lutheran Seminary in Tokyo, and Dr. 
A. J. Stirewalt’s suggestions that in spite 
of handicaps Christian missions are on the 
advance. The editorials note the likely 
withdrawal by retirement, in the very near 
future, of several missionaries and pleads 
for more ordained workers. And that visit 
of Dr. and Mrs. Wentz stimulated the local 
workers, as well as encouraged the mis- 
sionaries. The missionaries are so anxious 
to have visitors from the home church. 
We who enjoy the presence of relatives, 
and the regimented routine of other local 
congregations, and live in the midst of our 
own language, really never fully appre- 
ciate what missionary work means. My 
own regard for the volunteers who rep- 
resent us in the name of Christ has risen 
with firsthand contact. The whole Church 
should feel enthusiastic about a new note 
in the appeals from Japan. A full-paid 
benevolence will certainly be the most 
practical way to encourage them further. 


Prospects for work in the railroad shops 
continuing are good. For the past two 
months the shops have been running full 
time, but this does not mean that all the 
men have full-time work. With better 
working schedule, the Church will be able 
to come nearer raising the apportioned 
benevolence. 


A NEW EASTER SERVICE 
FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


THE FIRST EASTER DAY 


By C. FRANKLIN KOCH 
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An Easter service and pageant that may 
be used effectively by either a small or a 
large church school. Robed choirs will add 
to the atmosphere of worship. Intermediates, 
seniors, or young people should take the 
parts of Narrator and Readers and they 
should be robed. There are eight familiar 
Easter hymns, several recitations, and a com- 
plete service including an ‘‘Easter Litany of 
Joy.’”’ Two anthems and several recitations 
are also provided. ‘‘The Story in Scripture 
and Song” is divided into five parts: The 
End of the Sabbath, Peter and John at the 
Tomb, Mary in the Garden of the Resurrec- 
tion, The Walk to Emmaus, and Easter 
Evening. 

If this service is rendered worshipfully 
and reverently, the story of that first Easter 
will be very impressive to participants and 
congregation also. 

Price, 8 cents a copy; 60 cents a dozen; 

$4.00 a hundred. 


EASTER PAGEANTS 


THE RESURRECTION 
TRUTH 


By HENRY W. SNYDER 


A splendid pageant depicting vividly the 
truth of the Resurrection as seen in nature, 
in revelation, and in experience, culminating 
in the effect of this great truth upon the 
human heart today. 

The costuming and staging are very simple, 
making the pageant easy of presentation and 
within the reach of all who truly desire to 
present a beautiful, dignified, churchly, 
meaningful, Easter pageant. Twenty-five 
characters are suggested, but this number 
may be reduced by having one individual 
represent two or more of the characters. 

There is also a suggestion for an order of 
service, with hymns, versicles, and prayers 
included, making the pageant into a com- 
plete service, should anyone desire to use it 
in that way. 


Price, 50 cents a copy; four copies for $1.00. 


THE RESURRECTION 
STORY 


Arranged by WILFRIED C. H. TAPPERT 


A reverent dramatization of the Easter 
Story. In this presentation only one indi- 
vidual has a speaking part and this is con- 
fined to scriptural material. In each of the 
six scenes the participants represent by ac- 
tion, gesture and poses the individuals indi- 
cated in the scriptural account as it is read 
or recited. Familiar and appropriate hymns, 
to be sung by a junior or senior choir, or 
the school, serve as a finale to each scene. 
Directions for costuming, properties and 
presentation are included. 


Price, 25 cents a copy; $2.00 a dozen. 
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CHRISTMAS “IN THE MIDST 
OF COLDEST WINTER” 


By A. Goos, Thorsby, Alta., Canada 


Winter had its advent perfectly timed 
to coincide with the coming of Christmas 
to northern Alberta. Even on December 
23 the weatherman hinted there might be 
a green Christmas. But it was not to be. 
Christmas Eve was ushered in with snow 
flurries, which increased to a blizzard dur- 
ing the night and continued throughout 
Christmas Day sending the mercury down 
below zero to reach a low of anywhere 
from 48 to 55 degrees below on the morn- 
ing of the twenty-eighth. The cold wave 
came so suddenly and unexpectedly that 
people were kept hustling trying to keep 
the homefires burning. Christmas services 
were not so well attended, but one felt 
grateful for the presence of those who 
braved the cold and storm. 

In spite of cold and storm Christmas is 
a bright spot of the year for the children, 
and, if at all possible, all of them come 
to the church. Even the little tots look 
forward to a treat on children’s night. 
And who is there to deny these little ones 
who otherwise often have so little of the 
sweet things of life? True, to the elders, 
whose duty it is to supply the candies, 
the nuts and fruit, the task is not always 
an easy one, when treasuries are empty 
and housefathers worried as to how they 
can supply the bare necessities of life for 
their families. We called just a few days 
before Christmas at one place to have a 
look at the list of contributions for the 
children’s Christmas and found it prac- 
tically empty. We were prepared. 

In the weeks before Christmas friends 
of our work in the East, especially such 
of Jerusalem Lutheran Church at Balti- 
more, the Rev. P. C. Burgdorf pastor, filled 
our Christmas fund. So while the pastor 
was preparing his messages for the serv- 
ices the lady of the parsonage went shop- 
ping, till one of the rooms in the parson- 
age looked like a gift shop. Surprise and 
joy registered in the eyes of the children, 
and was written all over the faces of the 
parents, when parcels were taken to homes 
or placed into the hands of the children 
after the services. If only the donors could 
have been present to see for themselves 
how these gifts brought happiness to chil- 
dren who otherwise would have been with- 
out Christmas gifts. Words cannot 
give adequate expression to the 
feelings of gratitude awakened in 
the hearts of small and big, but 
here too the words of Jesus apply: 
“What ye have done unto one of 
the least of these my brethren ye 
have done unto me.” 

But not only candies and toys 
were the messengers of goodwill, 
there were also articles of clothing 
to warm little bodies in the cold of 
winter. A mother with a large 
family to clothe was preparing to 
make underwear for some of her 
little ones from flour sacks, when 
the Christmas parcel for the family 
brought several suits of warm un- 
derwear to the house. So happy 
were the little tots, they had to 
have them on the same evening. 
One little boy in another family 
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received a warm coat, and the next day 
another boy, who is without the care of a 
mother, came to the door wondering 
whether he, too, could have a coat. When 
he was fitted out, he voiced his joy by 
saying: “This is a warmer coat than 
Johnny’s.” So for many children Christ- 
mas was made happier and warmer 
through the love of the Christ-child work- 
ing through the love and kindness of fel- 
low Christians. 

With the New Year new hope and new 
courage is taking hold of people. The West 
is often called a “Next Year” country, and 
there is much truth in that name. In spite 
of many reverses and hardships, in spite 
of drouth and grasshoppers, in spite of 
crop failures and low prices, our people 
are not quitters, but hope springs up again 
and faces turn from what is behind to 
what the future may bring. A little girl 
writing a letter of thanks to a Sunday 
school which had sent a contribution for 
Christmas cheer concludes with the re- 
mark that the children of this Sunday 
school must enjoy better living conditions 
and expresses the wish: “We hope we 
shall soon have better times.” A good sign 
of better times was the kind deed of that 
Sunday school in Baltimore which brought 
Christmas cheer to the children, “In midst 
of coldest winter.” May men learn to un- 
derstand and appreciate each other and 
each others’ problems and usher in good- 
will among men. 


CHRISTMAS IN ALASKA 


Nor att of our people know we have a 
mission in Alaska. The accompanying pic- 
ture shows the choir of Resurrection Lu- 
theran Church, Juneau, taken on the night 
of the Christmas broadcast. The midnight 
Christmas Eve service was attended by 
more than three hundred people, and was 
heard throughout the entire territory. On 
the morning of Christmas Day fifteen 
adults, most of them fathers and mothers 
of families, were received into the mem- 
bership of the congregation, and two in- 
fants were baptized. 

Our Juneau church occupies a strategic 
position. Located in the largest city of the 
territory, the capital and metropolis of 
Alaska, it has contacts with all sections 
of that vast area. Its Sunday services are 
regularly broadcast. Thus the message of 
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the Gospel is carried into hundreds of 
isolated homes in the scattered com- 
munities of that section. The congregation 
enjoys the reputation of sending in a full 
apportionment every year. 

Pastor John L. Cauble took charge of 
the mission in May 1937. Recently Mrs. 
Cauble was called back to her home in 
North Carolina by the serious illness and 
death of her father. The most burden- 
some feature of the pastor’s life up there 
is his isolation from fellow Lutheran pas- 
tors. Only once a year, at the annual 
meeting of synod, does he have fellowship 
with his co-workers, and this involves a 
trip of a thousand miles, requiring four 
days. There are but two modes of travel 
into Alaska, by plane and by boat. Ob- 
viously our Lutheran home missionary 
travels by boat. But it is one of the most 
beautiful scenic trips offered in America. 

The Pacific Synod delegates are gen- 
erally known to travel the longest dis- 
tances of any groups that attend the bi- 
ennial conventions. In October Juneau had 
the distinction of sending the delegate 
with the most mileage, when Mr. John 
Reck, banker, former mayor and prom- 
inent citizen of Juneau, attended the Bal- 
timore Convention, and brought back to 
Juneau a consciousness of the one-ness of 
the church and the fellowship of that 
isolated congregation with the rest of the 
United Lutheran Church. 


REFUGEE PASTORS 
REQUIRE AID 


Tuirty-stx Lutheran clergymen and 
candidates of theology are finding it ad- 
visable to depart from Germany to seek 
new homes in this country according to 
the Rev. Dr. Ernst A. Tappert, who is 
representing the American section of the 
Lutheran World Convention executive 
committee in an effort to assist refugee 
pastors and theological students. 

Unfortunately, only about twelve of 
these men are sufficiently adept in the use 
of the English language to be qualified 
to assume charge of congregations here; 
yet the need of assisting the others is 
equally pressing and important. 

The American section of the convention 
executive committee appeals to all pastors 
and laymen throughout the Church earn- 
estly entreating them to give some - 
thought to the problem of these 
refugees. The men who are not 
qualified as pastors—chiefly be- 
cause of the language handicap— 
could become excellent assistants 
in German-American congrega- 
tions; many are capable scholars 
qualified to teach Latin, Greek, 
German, and certain of the classical 
studies; others could do excellent 
work as translators. 

_ If anyone can offer assistance by 
suggesting or providing employ- 
ment for one or more of these men 
—even though it may be outside 
the Church—please get in touch 
with Dr. Tappert at 39 East 35th 
Street, New York City. Any con- 
sideration of this problem will be 
genuinely appreciated. 
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INTER-CHURCH STUDENT 
CONFERENCE 


Annual Meeting Hears Dr. Markley and Dr. 
Gould Wickey of the U. L. C. A. 


Reported by Pastor Charles W. Kegley 


One oF the more fascinating features of 
American religious life is the rapid and 
significant growth of religious work with 
students. A striking example of the latest 
stride of this important work is the Inter- 
Church Student Conference which met 
December 27-31, 1938, at North Central 
College, Naperville, Ill. At that time eighty 
students—fifty-five men and twenty-five 
women—from eleven Protestant denomina- 
tions and from twenty-five states ranging 
from California to New York met for 
serious study under the auspices of the 
National Commission on University Work 
of the Council of Church Boards of Edu- 
tation. Dr. Mary E. Markley is the chair- 
man of the University Commission and Dr. 
Gould Wickey the executive secretary of 
the Council of Church Boards. 

This was one conference that was not 
plagued with thundering addresses and 
three-point sermons; during the five days 
of intensive deliberation there were only 
two addresses presented. Dr. Martin Lind- 
strom, professor at the University of Lund, 
president of the World Student Christian 
Federation of Sweden, and now guest pro- 
fessor at Augustana College and Seminary, 
presented a brilliant and erudite opening 
paper on “The World Christian Fellowship 
and the Churches.” At the close of the 
conference, Dr. M. Willard Lampe, director 
of the School of Religion at the University 
of Iowa, pointed out the specific importance 
of the conference as he saw it, namely 
(1) its cosmopolitan character, (2) the 
new evidence on the part of students of a 
deep and constructive religious interest, 
(3) the conscientious spirit with which 
every delegate approached the problems. 


Christian Faith and Life 


One day was afforded for intellectual 
lubrication of this racially and religious 
diversified group of representative stu- 
dents during which they put on one side 
of the column their answers to the ques- 
tion, “What Are Christian Students Up 
Against?” and on the other side an es- 
timate of “Our Common Christian Re- 
sources” and “What We Are Doing to Solve 
Our Problems.” The business of the con- 
ference began when the students of dif- 
ferent denominations formed commissions 
seriously to consider five major questions 
under the heading, “How Can We as 
Church Students Co-operatively Develop 
and Express the Christian Faith and the 
Christian Way of Life?” 

In Our Personal Religious Living? 

In Christian Social Action? 

In Our Relationship with Other Stu- 
dent Groups? 

In Becoming Intelligent and Practical 
Churchmen? 

5. In the World Outreach of Chris- 

tianity? 

The reports of the commissions as re- 
vised and formally adopted in the plenary 
sessions furnishes rather amazing and cer- 
tainly valuable source material for anyone 
concerned about the religious intelligence 
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and moral outlook of the Church’s man- 
agers of tomorrow. 

It is exceedingly interesting that every 
one of the commission’s reports has as a 
set of postulates or assumptions a forceful 
statement of what our Christian students 
consider is their “basic Christian message” 
and “the only answer to the world’s dire 
need.” Apparently these leaders are aware 
of the necessity of a firm foundation for 
their individual and collective life—and 
they are prepared to say that it is nothing 
less than the essential message of God in 
Christ and His way of life as our only 
way of life. Consider these words as they 
occur in the various reports. 

“The Christian faith and way of life in- 
volves the giving of self to specific areas 
of Christian service in both church and 
community.” These students recommend 
“the continuance and extension of the Uni- 
versity Christian Mission to colleges and 
universities throughout our country.” 


Christian Social Action 


With reference to Christian social action 
the conference agreed, with sharp debate, 
that “Student church groups study the 
lynching problem and support future Fed- 
eral anti-lynching legislation, which is in 
accordance with Christian principles.” 
(Voted 35 for, 33 against.) “Church groups 
study, support, and participate in the co- 
operative movement, especially in student 
co-operatives. ... Christian student groups 
work for the continuation of the N. Y. A. 
. . . Church student groups oppose com- 
pulsory R. O. T. C. in colleges and high 
schools and work for exemption from R. O. 
T. C. for conscientious objectors. 


Church boards and similar Christian pence 


agencies support their conscientious ob- 
jectors. . . . Church groups do not par- 
ticipate in movements committing them to 
a doctrine of hate ... work for uniformity 
of state marriage laws in regard to: (a) 
Wassermann or Kahn tests for social dis- 
ease, (b) uniform time between applica- 
tion and issuance of license. . . . Christian 
groups investigate the merits and demerits 
of instruction on birth control and birth 
control clinics ... oppose any gambling ten- 
dencies in their own churches . . . oppose 
any and all attempts to legalize gambling.” 

One of the crucial practical issues in stu- 
dent religious work is that of the develop- 
ment of co-operative relations between 
student religious gorups on local campuses 
and throughout the nation. Our Protestant 
students hold that “the imperative min- 
imum is to have all Christian agencies 
work together,” and they recommend that 
“the University Commission with its stu- 
dent participants study the possibilities of 
a United Christian Student Movement.” 

What about the church? After laboring 
with considerable skill and admirable 
patience with the host of baffling distinc- 
tions in the doctrinal realm our church 
students agreed that the church is “a living 
fellowship” in the organization of which 
“a clear word should be spoken concern- 
ing the Christian implications of social 
issues.” 

Finally, concerning world outreach, be- 
sides desiring to participate through the 
regular missionary channels of their re- 
spective denominations, these students 
specifically state: “We urge church student 
groups actively to align themselves with 
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the World Student Christian Federation 
. « » and to support the Far Eastern Stu- 
dent Service Fund.” 

The six men and five women from eleven 
institutions who made up the Lutheran 
delegation drew up their own statement, 
in which they wrote these pointed words: 
“Our ultimate purpose as Christian stu- 
dent groups is to bring individuals into a 
living relationship with Jesus Christ and 
His church. . . . It is our conviction that 
our main emphasis should be placed in 
the church as the primary creative insti- 
tution for God’s work.” 


An Evaluation 


Dare one attempt an evaluation of this 
Inter-Church Student Conference? Though 
it is always somewhat unsatisfactory, any- 
thing more than general observations are 
at once difficult and dangerous. On the 
negative side we must frankly say that 
the students were manifestly inarticulate 
theologically and ecclesiastically, as well 
as in parliamentary procedure. Further- 
more, these church students were disap- 
pointing in showing a lack of awareness 
of two significant features of contemporary 
religious life: (1) the crisis in which the 
church finds itself in this anti-clerical, 
anti-ecclesiastical age; (2) the ecumenical 
movement—its essentials and its impor- 
tance. Much more can be said on the pos- 
itive side: these church students are zeal- 
ous for truth, eager to discover the nature 
and function of a high Christian religion, 
definitely socially-minded, serious in study 
and work, and desirous of being more in- 
telligent and zealous followers of Jesus and 
members of His fellowship, the church. 


RESOLUTION OF LUTHERAN 
GROUP DEPLORES PER- 
SECUTIONS 


Tue Southern Conference of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of South Carolina 
during a recent conference approved a res- 
olution offered by its president, the Rev. 
Dr. W. C. Davis, “that we express our 
severest criticism of the leaders in power 
in Germany for their treatment of Jews, 
Catholics, and Lutherans.” 

The conference, including ministers and 
laymen from twenty-one Lutheran 
churches of the state, endorsed and placed 
in the minutes of the meeting the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“In the midst of world happenings so 
important and far-reaching this confer- 
ence should not be unmindful of the needs 
of humanity for which Christ died. In- 
justice and human suffering everywhere is, 
and should be, our concern. These are but 
further expressions of the malady of sin 
and our need for salvation. In a world so 
closely knit as is our modern world the 
Church of Christ must take its stand for 
brotherhood against all persecutions. I 
resolve that we express our severest crit- 
icism of leaders in power in Germany 
for their treatment of Jews, Catholics, and 
Lutherans.” : 

Following the acceptance of the resolu- 
tion, the assemblage offered a prayer “that 
God will turn the hearts of the oppressors 
to the Christian ideal of government and 
give succor tothe opressed.” 
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NATIONAL LUTHERAN 
EDUCATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE 


Reported by Roger G. Imhoff, Director 
Public Relations, Carthage (TIll.) 
College 


AFTER discussing their most timely sub- 
jects in years, including, “The Christian 
College—Bulwark of American Democ- 
racy” as a theme, delegates from nearly 
fifty Lutheran colleges, universities and 
seminaries from all over the nation closed 
their twenty-sixth annual session at Louis- 
ville, Ky., January 11. 

The conference, which produced its 
liveliest discussions in years on such ques- 
tions as the place of the college in the 
social order, opened Sunday, January 8, 
with college officials speaking in various 
Lutheran churches in Louisville. Those on 
the local programs included: President 
C. W. Leitzell, Hartwick College, Oneonta, 
N. Y.; Prof. H. J. Arnold, Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Springfield, Ohio, who has served as 
treasurer for the national body for seven- 
teen years, and secretary-treasurer for four 
years; President Conrad Bergendoff, 
Augustana College, Rock Island, Ill.; Dean 
L. H. Larimer, Hamma Divinity School, 
Springfield, Ohio; President Clemens 
Granskou, Augustana College, Sioux Falls, 
S. D., who is the retiring president of the 
national body; President Rudolph G. 
Schulz, Carthage College, Carthage, IIL; 
Dr. J. C. K. Preus, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dr. Gould Wickey, Washington, D. C., 
executive secretary to the Board of Edu- 
cation of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, and also secretary to the Coun- 
cil of Church Boards of Education in the 
country, spoke at a mass meeting Sunday 
night, pointing out that it apeared, “... 
the jungle seems to be coming into our 
civilization, with the jungle of fear in in- 
ternational relations, the jungle of total- 
itarianism into national life, and the jungle 
of secularism into morals.” 


Christian Convictions Central 


Conference President Granskou key- 
noted the meeting in his opening address 
January 9 by calling attention to the fact 
that if ideals of democracy are to be main- 
tained, the world needs to “place human 
values above mechanics and center all life 
around the individual with Christian con- 
victions.” 

Four educators joined in a symposium 
calling for greater solidarity in Lutheran 
higher education, partly because of the rise 
of secular education. Leading the discus- 
sion was Dr. Otto Mees, president of Cap- 
ital University, Columbus, Ohio, and those 
participating were: Dr. Preus, Minne- 
apolis; Dr. O. H. Pannkoke, Quitman, Ga.; 
and President Leitzell, Hartwick College. 

President Schulz of Carthage College 
spoke Monday afternoon on “The Chal- 
lenge of the New Social Order to the 
Christian College,” and said: “We need to 
develop Christians who will hold to their 
faith in Christ regardless of the social 
order in which they live, and even though 
democracy is the best system for per- 
mitting a Christian so to function, we must 
never deify amy economic order.” Dr. 
J. N. Brown, president, Concordia College, 
Moorhead, Minn., presided, 
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The Research Committee, headed by 
Prof. M. J. Neuberg of Wittenberg Col- 
lege, reported the beginnings of an attempt 
to establish personnel departments in each 
college in order to render many academic, 
financial and moral services to the stu- 
dent. Aiding in this report were: Dr. 
C. A. Serenius, Augustana College, Rock 
Island, Ill.; Prof. L. J. Schaaf, Capital Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio; and Dr. Erland 
Nelson, Newberry College, Newberry, S. C. 

President C. C. Stoughton of Wagner 
College, Staten Island, N. Y., spoke at the 
annual convention banquet Monday, in- 
dicating that “man is God’s business and 
should be treated as such,” and that when 
church colleges develop wholesome Chris- 
tian personalities, democracy will work 
best for all mankind. 


Theological Accrediting Discussed 


Tuesday Dr. Conrad Bergendoff led a 
discussion on “Theological Accrediting 
Policies” for which the main speaker was 
Dr. L. J. Sherrill, Louisville, president of 
the American Association of Theological 
Schools. Dr. Martin Lindstrom, Univer- 
sity of Lund, Sweden, explained the func- 
tioning of theological schools in Sweden, 
and indicated that. there was little change 
in methods there in many centuries. 

A luncheon for college presidents was 
held Tuesday noon with Dr. Neuberg 
recommending the investigation of per- 
sonnel possibilities in all colleges and uni- 
versities represented, as a project for 1939. 

Dr. Mary Markley, Washington, D. C., 
a secretary to the Board of Education of 
the United Lutheran Church, presided over 
a discussion of “A Frank Appraisal of the 
Lutheran Church in 1939,” and Dr. Henry 
W. A. Hanson, president of Gettysburg 
College, was the leading speaker on the 
proposition. Other discussants included: 
Dr. O. J. Preus, president of Luther Col- 
lege, Decorah, Iowa, and Dr. Levering 
Tyson, president of Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown, Pa. Dr. Nelson proposed that 
a graduate university be established for 
the Lutheran Church in America. 

At the final business session Tuesday, 
E. J. Braulick, president of Wartburg Col- 
lege, Waverly, Iowa, was elected president 
of the conference, and Dr. Arnold was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. The conven- 
tion decided to meet next in Philadelphia 
in June 1940, in connection with the Lu- 
theran World Convention set for that time. 

A Program of College Movies was shown 
by the Rev. Roger G. Imhoff, director of 
Public Relations at Carthage College, and 
John W. Bachman, Capital University, 
Tuesday night and a forum on movies was 
led by Prof. Herbert Blough, Wittenberg 
College. 

Devotional leaders for the meeting in- 
cluded: Pastors Alfred Belles and Howard 
Laughner, both of Louisville; Dr. G. Morris 
Smith, president of Susquehanna Univer- 
sity, Selinsgrove, Pa.; and Dr. Bernhard 
M. Christensen, president of Augsburg 
College, Minneapolis. 


“OBEDIENCE, at the right time, to the 
divine guidance, brings an astonishing 
reward in the accomplishment of things 
that are impossible with men,” 
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RELIGIOUS TRAINING 
SCHOOL 
Lutheran Congregations in Davenport, Iowa, 


Report Close of Successful Adventure 
in Leadership Training 


THAT WHICH augurs well for the future. 


of Lutheranism out “Where the West Be- 
gins,” according to the city’s slogan, is the 
Lutheran Leadership Training School of 
Davenport, Iowa. It may also be con- 
sidered a definite illustration of the work- 
ing co-operation which can exist between 
several of the Lutheran synodical bodies. 

The school also gives evidence that 
Western Lutheranism is wide awake to 
the needs of the hour. A highly successful 
first year’s session has been completed with 
an enrollment of more than 190. On the 
basis of course cards issued it is reported 
that this school, in the Iowa city located 
on the Father of Waters where the Lu- 
theran Church is a comparative infant, is 
the largest of its kind existing in all Lu- 
theranism in America, every synodical 
body considered. 

Congregations representing three synods 
(U. L. C. A., Augustana, and American 
Lutheran) co-operate in maintaining the 
school. It is fully accredited by the of- 
ficial boards of each synodical body, with 
the Parish and Church School Board of 
the U. L. C. A. designated as the accredit- 
ing agency. In this matter of accreditation 
is further evidence of the fine co-opera- 
tion between the Lutheran bodies. The 
International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion is also recognizing the work being 
done so that certificates earned through 
work at the Davenport school will be rec- 
ognized wherever the pupils may be doing 
their church work in the future.. 

The school was opened September 14 
and continued for twelve weeks, meeting 
Wednesday evening of each week, except 
the one before Thanksgiving Day, from 
eight to ten o’clock. The classes were in 
session one hour, and those registering 
were encouraged to attend two classes each 
week. The teaching staff was composed of 
Lutherans who were especially prepared 
to teach the course to which they were 
assigned. Fourteen persons with Dean S. J. 
Sebelius of Augustana Seminary, also Dr. 
A. D. Mattson, V. R. Pearson, and Lowell 
V. Simpson of the faculty of Augustana 
College, were among the members of the 
teaching staff. Pastors J. C. Suter, J. A. 
Miller, D.D., Jerome Miller, and Louis 
Krebs were on the faculty. The remainder 
of the staff was drawn from the ranks of 
public school instructors in the City of 
Davenport. 


Textbooks were required, but the cost 


of equipment for each pupil did not exceed 
$1.00. There was a registration fee of fifty 


cents for those who were members of the- 


Lutheran congregations co-operating. Non- 
members of those churches were charged 
$1.00 registration fee. 

An extrarordinarily competent faculty of 
sixteen members, all possessing scholastic 
degrees, served most efficiently this first 
year. Plans are now under way for an 
even greater school scheduled for next 
fall. Each co-operating church has as its 
goal a “fully accredited staff of workers 
and teachers” and is making haste toward 
that end. 
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IMPORTANT INTER-LUTH- 
ERAN CONFERENCE 


Representatives of Mission Boards Operat- 
ing in the United States and Canada 
Assemble to Exchange Views 


Tue Lutheran Home Missions Council of 
America will hold its annual meeting in 
Chicago, February 7. This will bring to- 
gether the leaders in home mission activ- 
ities of practically all of the Lutheran 
bodies in America. The purpose of the 
conference will be informative and inspira- 
tional, having in view the promotion of 
home mission work in America. Day ses- 
sions will be held at the Lawson Y. M. 
C. A., corner of Chicago Avenue and Dear- 
born Street, just north of the Loop. The 
evening session will be held at the North 
Austin Lutheran Church, corner of Mason 
and LeMoyne, Dr. F. W. Otterbein pastor. 

The program includes such vital topics 
as “Increasing the Efficiency of the Home 
Missionary,” “The Financing and Con- 
struction of Home Mission Buildings,” “New 
Frontiers in Home Missions,’ and “Be- 
ginning Again at Jerusalem.” The speak- 
ers will include Dr. P. O. Bersell, Minne- 
apolis, president of the Augustana Synod; 
Dr. Franklin Clark Fry of Akron, Ohio; 
Dr. A. J. Bergsaker of Minneapolis, stew- 
ardship secretary of the Norwegian Lu- 
theran Church; the Rev. Viggo M. Hansen 
of Chicago; the Rev. H. C. Caspersen of 
‘Minneapolis; Dr. E. S. Hjortland of Mil- 
waukee; the Rev. S. E. Engstrom of Des 
Moines, Iowa, recently elected executive 
secretary of the newly organized Board of 
Home Missions of the Augustana Synod, 
and others. - 

The officers of the council are the Rev. 
Arthur M. Knudsen, D.D., Chicago, pres- 
ident; the Rev. A. J. Bergsaker, D.D., 
‘Minneapolis, vice-president; the Rev. C. A. 
Lund, D.D., Escanaba, Mich., secretary; 
and the Rev. Cornelius Hansen, Minne- 
apolis, treasurer. Each of the co-operating 
groups will send its quota of commission- 
ers to the conference, and all the meetings 
are open to the public. It will be greatly 
appreciated if you will give this matter 
the widest possible publicity. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
SERVICE AT WINNIPEG 


THE CONGREGATION of the First Lutheran 
Church in Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, 
observed the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the building of the church at a special 
vesper service on December 4, 1938. The 


‘Rev. L. G. Bald preached the sermon. 


Following the service, the Luther 
Leagues presented a brief summary of the 
church’s activities since its organization in 
1905 by Frank E. Jensen, D.D., with 
twenty-eight charter members. Greetings 
were read from former pastors P. E, Bais- 
ler, M. J. Bieber, C. H. Bartsch, A. J. 
Hoyer, W. F. Bacher, and Theodore S. 
Rees. 

The congregation first worshiped in a 
tent on the corner of Agnes and Ellice 
Streets, and erected a modest frame build- 
ing on the corner of Beverley and Ellice 


Streets, which was dedicated in Septem- 


- ber 1906. 
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PARADISE FALLS LUTHERAN ASSOCIATION 


ERWIN W. MOYER, Manager 
2802 N. Park Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Evening phone—Sagamore 1183 


Day phone—Baldwin 3394 


The present building was dedicated No- 
vember 30, 1913. The Rev. P. E. Baisler 
was pastor of the church at that time. 

The church was re-dedicated in Septem- 
ber 1933, after having been extensively re- 
paired and redecorated. The Sunday 
school, Women’s Missionary Society, and 
Luther League have been active through- 
out the life of the congregation. A pipe 
organ and vested choir were installed and 
instituted as early as 1918. The church has 
been steadily growing. 

Two sons of the congregation have en- 
tered the Christian ministry: the Rev. 
George Innes, pastor of one of the oldest 
Lutheran churches in Canada—at Lunen- 
burg, Nova Scotia; and the Rev. James 
P. Beasom, Jr., pastor of First Church of 
Glendale, Calif. 

A reception for the Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Bald, the new pastor and his wife, was 
held following the anniversary service. 

The council arranged for the special an- 


niversary service and reception under the 


chairmanship of Mr. H. C. Lindsten. Sev- 
eral pastors from other Lutheran bodies 
in Winnipeg were present. 

Pastor Bald is a native of Stratford, 
Ontario, and a Canadian national. He was 
ordained in 1927, his one parish having 
been at Des Plaines, Ill., whence he was 
called by Mission Board recommendation 
to our large field in Winnipeg. President 
R. H. Gerberding installed him December 
11, 1938—Bulletin, Synod of the Northwest. 


CHRISTMAS AT ST. PAUL’S, 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


St. Paut’s CuurcH celebrated Christmas 
by putting the major emphasis upon show- 
ing interest in the under-privileged in a 
very substantial way. Practically every 
organization had its own group of indi- 
viduals and families to provide for in the 
way of food, toys and clothing. Not only 
in the city was this work done, but out 
in the country districts as well. The 
Senior Luther League carried baskets to 
six families. The Intermediate Luther 
League carried toys and food to about the 
same number. Every class in Sunday 
school remembered someone during the 
season. 

Probably the outstanding work done in 
the Sunday school was done by the Young 
Men’s Bible Class. At the beginning of 
each year they set a goal toward which 
they work the whole year. In 1938 $307 
was expended by these young men to aid 
destitute families. These gifts were not 
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given without investigation; each family 
was visited and the needs carefully tab- 
ulated. The whole work of the class was 
done in a very businesslike way. 

Another activity is that of the children 
of the Junior Congregation, which pro- 
vided clothes for one girl at the Orphans’ 
Home and baskets of fruit for all the Lu- 
therans in the State Park Sanitorium. 

A regular event of the Christmas sea- 
son is the Candlelight Service, which has 
gained in popularity each year. It is very 
simply arranged with congregational sing- 
ing taking the place of prominence. The 
service started at 11.15 with the idea in 
mind that at midnight the congregation 
would rise and sing “It Came Upon the 
Midnight Clear.” 

It is interesting to note that Columbia 
has seldom paid so much attention to the 
religious observance of Christmas. It 
seems that the conditions of the world 
have focused attention upon the ideal of 
peace and good will. Thousands of dol- 
lars were spent in order that those who 
have not might have. 


DR. SCHERER ON THE AIR 


Sunpay, January 29, Dr. Paul E. Scherer, 
pastor of Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, 
New York City, will officiate in Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick’s place at Sunday Vespers, 
broadcast over the N. B. C. Blue Network, 
4.00 to 430 P. M., E. S. T. ‘The Empty 
Throne” will be Dr. Scherer’s topic. 
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PERSONAL 


P. D. Brown, D.D., pastor of Ebenezer 
Church, Columbia, S. C., has been ap- 
pointed a commissioner from the United 
Lutheran Church in America to the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council, a meeting of 
which will be held in Washington, D. C., 
January 25 and 26. 


CHURCH BOOK DESIRED 


General Council, with music arranged by 
Mrs. Spaeth. Advise price and condition. Paul 
Lupke, 771 E. State St., Trenton, N. J. 


AN UNUSUAL NEW BOOK ON THE DIS- 
TINCTIVE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY: 


THE RESURRECTION OF 
THE HUMAN BODY 


by 
NORMAN H. CAMP 
Author of Thinking With God, ete. 


Is Christ now living in a human body 
of flesh and bones? Where? Will the 
bodies of all dead men be raised from 
the grave? When? Can Christians dis- 
tinguish between truth and error? How? 
These and other vital questions consid- 
ered in this timely book on the out- 
standing message of the early Church. 
Bound in blue cloth, stamped in gold; 
127 pages; attractive two-color jacket; 
75 cents. ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! 
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Upon their arrival home from Colum- 
bia, S. C., the night before Christmas, the 
Rev. and Mrs. E. K. Counts were greeted 
with a lighted Christmas tree laden with 
beautifully wrapped packages. The Pom- 
aria congregation had visited the parson- 
age earlier in the afternoon and had boun- 
tifully pounded their pastor and his 
family. 


The Rev. W. P. Gerberding, recently 
installed pastor at Holy Trinity Church, 
St. Paul, Minn., has inaugurated Sunday 
evening services. Encouraging attendances 
are reported. 


With the New Year the Rev. Dr. E. B. 
Keisler, pastor of Redeemer Church, New- 
berry, S. C., left his congregation for a 
month of special study in Philadelphia, 
Pa. He will return to his parish about 
January 27. 


The Rev. Lightner A. Swan field sec- 
retary of Midland College, Fremont, Nebr., 
resigned to accept a call to become pastor 
of St. Paul’s American Lutheran Church 
at Missouri Valley, Iowa, and St. John’s 
Church at Dunlap, Iowa. He began his 
new work January 1, 1939. He has been 
at Midland since July 1, 1937. Before his 
departure from Fremont the congregation 
of Salem Church gathered in the dining 
room of the church for a social hour and 


presented the Swans with a gift as an ex- 


pression of the esteem in which they are 
held. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Naugatuck, Conn. During the past two 
months, the Rev. Harold F. Lucas, pastor 
of Immanuel Church, conducted a course, 
“Improving Young People’s Work in the 
Church.” The class was one of four held 
by the Naugatuck School for Christian 
Workers, which is sponsored by three of 
the local Protestant churches, of which 
Immanuel Lutheran is one. It has been 
conducted for two years. Prior to the or- 
ganization of the school, Pastor Lucas had 
held Lutheran Leadership courses, semi- 
annually. These courses are now combined 
with the school under the International 
Council of Religious Education. 


Rock Hill, S. C. December 23, 1938, the 
members of Grace Mission, Rock Hill, 
S. C., made happy the one hundredth 
birthday of Mrs. Govan Lowman by carry- 
ing her numerous gifts and having a spe- 
cial service in her home. A broken limb 
prevents her attending church, but she 
eagerly reads “A Message for the Day.” 

The week before Christmas members of 
the mission entered the home of the pas- 
tor with numerous packages and pounded 
the pastor, leaving the parsonage family 
delighted and grateful. 


Scottdale, Pa. At the request of the of- 
ficers of the congregation, Dr. M. M. All- 
beck, whose resignation became effective 
December 31, 1938, conducted services in 
St. Paul’s Church January 1 and 8. Dr. 
Allbeck is retiring from active service in 
the ministry after a service of nearly 
forty-two years. He has been connected 
with the Pittsburgh Synod almost thirty- 
five years, having served pastorates at 
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Monessen, Monongahela, Zelienople and 
Scottdale. The fruits of his labors in this. 
last parish indicate 172 additions to the 
membership, ninety children baptized, 408 
classes taught, and a debt reduction of 
$800 in nearly seven years. 

In the synod Dr. Allbeck has held many 
positions of responsibility, such as secre- 
tary, statistical secretary, membership on 
the Board of Directors of Susquehanna 
University, the Zelienople Orphans’ Home, 
and the Home Mission Board, of which 
he is now a member. He will make his 
home in Springfield, Ohio. 


OUR COMMON WORSHIP 


(Continued from page 21) 


the Gospel and the administration of the 
Sacraments. Nor is it necessary that hu- 
man traditions, rites or ceremonies in- 
stituted by men should be alike every- 
where.” We must be careful in judging 
any group on the basis of its use or mis- 
use of the Common Service. We violate 
the very heart of Lutheranism when we 
prescribe a form of any kind and insist 
that all Lutherans do thus and so. The 
only pressure allowed in these matters is 
the pressure of persuasion. 
* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, February 5. 
The Lutheran Handbook, Chapter V, has 
been used extensively. Next topic, “Around 
the Family Altar.” 


SYNODS 


The seventy-ninth annual convention of the 
Georgia-Alabama Synod will be held in the 
Church of the Redeemer, Atlanta, Ga., John 
L. Yost, D.D., pastor, February 7-9. Opening 
session, 7.30 P. M., Central Standard Time, 
Tuesday, February 7. W. A. Reiser, Sec. 


_ The one hundred fourteenth annual conven- 
tion_of the South Carolina Synod will be held 
at St. Paul’s Church, Columbia, S. C., Dr. 
H. A. McCullough pastor, the Rev. Palmer 
Pierce assistant pastor, January 31-February 2. 
The convention will open with the sermon by 
the president, the Rev. E. Z. Pence, at 11.00 
A. M. The Holy Communion will be admin- 
istered at the opening service. 
Karl W. Kinard, Sec. 


CONFERENCE 


The thirty-sixth semi-annual convention of 
the Eastern Conference of the United Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of North Carolina will 
be held February 7 and 8 in Beck’s Lutheran 
Church, Lexington, N. C., the Rev. Roy L. 
Fisher pastor. Walter N. Yount, Sec. 


OBITUARY 


Mrs. Christina Bartholomew 


daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Gahring, was _ 
born in Demseytown, Pa., March 25, 1864. She 
was the wife of the late Rev. Henry Bar- 
tholomew, who served pastorates in Franklin, 
Pa., and Christ Church, Chicago, Il. 

Mrs. Bartholomew was a great help to her 
husband in his work and a devoted, loving 
mother. She had been in ill health for a num- 
ber of years, which recently became more 
serious. Her strong constitution and her im- 
plicit faith in the Lord Jesus Christ were great 
factors in the preservation of her life. She 
entered into eternal rest January 1, 1939. 

She leaves to mourn her loss, her beloved 
children, Mrs. Evelyn Lopez, Esther, Paul and 
James Bartholomew, all of Chicago; also one 
acter ae cee Brother: foe and William 

ing oO reenville, Pa., and si - 
ear as be 
uneral services were conducted January 4 
at Hope-Epiphany Lutheran Church, Chicago, 
Her pastor, the Rev. Edward A. A. Kreppert, 
officiated and was assisted by the Rev. Charles 
W. Kegley, university student pastor of Chi- 
cago. E, A. A. Kreppert. 
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The Rev. George Allen Derhammer 


)son of George H. and Josephine (Leh) Der- 
hammer, was born in Lehigh County, Pa., 
August 16, 1873, and died at his home in 
\ Brookston, Ind., after more than a year of fail- 
‘ing health, on Janu: 6, 1939. F 

! Much of his early life was lived in Ohio, to 
which state his parents moved the year follow- 
ing his birth. His academic and theological 
training were taken in the academy and sen- 
inary in Hickory, N. C.; graduating from the 
seminary in 1897. In 1900 he was ordained to 
the Lutheran ministry by the Joint Synod of 
Ohio, and took charge of his first parish at 
Lincolnton, N. C. In this same year he was 
married to Minnie Hamrick, to which union 
four children were born: Edna (deceased in 
1920); Dr. G. L. Derhammer of Brookston; Mrs. 
M. J. Jox of Valparaiso, Ind.; and Mrs. Don 
Munro of Los Angeles, Calif. ; 

During his ministry he served parishes at 
Lincolnton, N. C.; Ginger Hill, Pa.; Wabash, 
Ind.; Taylorsville, N. C.; and retired from the 
active ministry because of ill health October 1, 
1938, after a very fruitful service of over 
twenty-two years in the Otterbein Parish of 
the Indiana Synod. 

Mr. Derhammer was a faithful pastor, a care- 
ful and conscientious teacher and preacher cf 
God’s Word, and a faithful guardian of the 
faith of the flock over which God had given 
him the duties of shepherd. 

Besides the wife, the son, and the two daugh- 
ters, he is survived by four grandchildren. He 
has gone from among a people of a parish and 
community where he has been a beloved pas- 
tor, highly respected by his brethren in the 
gospel ministry. 

Funeral services were held in. St. Paul’s 
Church of the Otterbein Parish January 9, with 
Pastor Paul S. Recher in charge and preaching 
the sermon. Assisting in the services were H. E. 
Turney, D.D., and the Rev. H. C. Stolldorf, 
Presider of the Indiana Synod and of the 

entral. Conference, respectively. Interment 
took place in the Pond Grove Cemetery south 
of Otterbein, Ind. Paul S. Recher. 


The Rev. Morris William Krause 


pastor of the Line Mountain Charge, Schuylkill 
County, Pa., entered into life after a brief ill- 
ness January 8, 1939, as a result of an auto- 
mobile accident suffered several months ago. 
Mr. Krause was born near Wernersville, 
Berks County, Pa., July 9, 1879, a son of Jacob 
and Mary Smith Krause. He was graduated 
from Muhlenberg College in 1908. He com- 
pleted his studies for the ministry at the Phila- 
delphia Seminary in 1914 and was ordained the 
same year. He began his pastorate in the 
Hegins Parish, Schuylkill County, Pa., where 
he served until 1918, when he accepted a call 
to the Ringtown Parish also in Schuylkill 
County. During Mr. Krause’s pastorate at Ring- 
town, the parish was divided and the present 
beautiful church was built and the congrega- 
tion’s membership increased. He served this 


parish until 1936, when he accepted a call to. 


the Line Mountain Parish. 

He served as president of the Pottsville Con- 
ference 1926-1927 and was secretary of the 
conference 1924-1925. 

Pastor Krause is survived by his wife, Flossie 
T. Huntzinger, and a daughter, Ruth. 

Funeral services were held in St. John’s 
Church, Leck Kill, Wednesday evening, January 
11. The Rev. C. E. Huegel, president of the 
conference, and the Rev. Ira F. Frankenfield, 
an intimate friend, officiated. Further services 
for friends, relatives, and the pastors of the 
Pottsville Conference were held in Friedens Lu- 
theran Church, Hegins, Pa., Thursday morning, 
January 12. E. P. Pfatteicher, D.D., president 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, and E. W. 
Weber, D.D., with President Huegel and the 
pastor loci, the Rev. C. E. Brodell, officiated. 
The body was taken to Wernersville, Berks 
County, where interment was made. 

Edwin H. Smoll. 


Mary A. Newcomer 


(nee Bowman), wife of Harry D. Newcomer, 
D.D., secretary of the Inner Mission Society of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., answered the summons of her 
Lord “to come up higher’ Friday morning, 
December 16, 1938. On the Sunday preceding 
she had entered the Norwegian Hospital for 
observation and tests hoping to return to her 
home in a few days to complete her prepara- 
tions for the Christmas season: While there 
she took a turn for the worse, and passed away 
suddenly, and quite unexpectedly to the hos- 
pital staff, her family, and her many friends. 
The news of her passing came as a real shock, 
although her general condition for some time 
had not been satisfactory. Hers was the joy of 
Christmas with her Lord; ours, the sorrow of 
one who had gone from us at a time otherwise 
full of joy and gladness. 

Mrs. Newcomer was a native of York, Pa., 
born there July 2, 1874. She grew up in the 
Sunday school of old Christ Church, where she 
was confirmed, and attended services until her 
marriage October 6, 1898. Since then she has 
followed her husband in his parishes at Allen- 
town, Pa.; Silver Run, Md.; Baltimore, Md.; 
Van Wert, Ohio; back to Baltimore; then to 
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Kittanning, Pa.; and finally to Brooklyn, N. Ne 
In all these places she left the imprint of a 
sweet Christian life, a helpful companion in 
the parsonage and church work. Mrs. New- 
comer is survived by her husband; one daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Ruth Gunns of New Bethlehem, Pa.; 
one sister, Mrs. Helen Bailey of North Side, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; and two grandchildren, Richard 
and Mary Lou Gunns. 

Mrs. Newcomer’s interests covered. all the 
activities of the Christian Church. She was in- 
terested in the local church and its worship 
and work, but this interest also reached out 
to the furthest frontier of the mission field. 
It may be said that missions—Inner and For- 
eign—were the chief objects of her thought and 
devotion. With her husband she had served 
in two Inner Mission fields, and naturally 
threw her heart and soul into these fields of 
serving love at home. But, if possible, her 
interest in Foreign Missions was even greater. 
In all the churches with which she was asso- 
ciated her greatest energy was centered in the 
Missionary Society in Baltimore; at Kittanning 
she organized Young Women’s Missionary So- 
cieties; and in her last parish she was secre- 
tary, and an active member of the Women’s 
Missionary Society. She lived, moved, and had 
her being in Christ Who came that all men 
might be saved! Hers was a truly universal 
faith, worldwide in its scope and sympathy. 

Funeral services were conducted Sunday 


afternoon, December 18, by her pastor, the 
Rev. Dr. William E. Brown, assisted by the 
Rev. Dr. Ellis B. Burgess, president of the 


United Synod of New York, with whom Mrs. 
Newcomer had also been associated 
Pittsburgh Synod. December 19, a service was 
held in Wolf’s Lutheran Church, near York, 
Pa., in charge of the pastor, the Rev. T. H. 
Ressler. Interment was made in the cemetery 
adjoining the church. Her body rests in the 
quiet of scenes déar to the heart of her child- 
hood and young womanhood. Her spirit rests 
with her Lord and Master. 
William E. Brown. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas, It has pleased Almighty God in His 
infinite goodness and mercy to remove from 
our midst our worthy co-worker and associate, 
Mr. Ruben Coble, who was always a ready and 
willing helper in all good works, and whom 
be shall miss from our numbers, be it there- 
ore 

Resolved, That while we shall remember him 
for helpful services as elder of our church for 
the past forty-five years, his influence and 
sound Christian character, we would also bow 
in humble submission and say, ‘‘Thy will be 
done.”’ 

Resolved, That God may graciously sustain 
Mrs. Coble and family for the Christian for- 
titude with which they have accepted this 
sudden visitation. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be incor- 
porated in the records of the council, pub- 
lished in THe LurHeran, and that a copy be 
presented to Mrs. Coble and the children. 

Tue Councit or Zion EvancELicaL LUTHERAN 

CuurcH oF LyKENS, Pa. 
Chester A. Rettinger, 
H. A. Koons, 
Henry A. Stuppy, 
Committee. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Allbeck, Ph.D., Willard D., from 411 E. Madi- 
son Ave., Springfield, Ohio, to 19 E. Cecil 
St., Springfield, Ohio. 

Arnold, Paul E.; from 1212 Howard Ave., Utica, 
N. Y., to 1104 Brinckerhoff Ave., Utica, N. Y. 

Bender, John R., from R. F. D. 1, Box 175, 
Warren, Ohio, to Middlepoint, Ohio. 

Chittenden, Walter F., from McCool Junction, 
Nebr., to Cotesfield, Nebr. 

Eidam, Frederick, from 901 Manor St., 
caster, Pa., to 30 E. 23d St., Chester, Pa. 


Lan- 


Fetterly, Bernard, from 480 Virginia Ave., 
Roches et Pa., to 554 Jefferson St., Roch- 
ester, Pa. 


Lent Begins February Twenty-Second 


You will probably consider the possibilities of securing help 
from your members in strengthening the financial resources 
for your Church work during this Holy Season of Self Denial, 
accepted by Christians everywhere. 

THE “PALM BRANCH” No. 1 LENTEN SELF DENIAL ENVE- 
LOPE FOR DAILY OFFERINGS (Check off spaces provided) 


offers the simple and inexpensive means toward this encouraging 


Price: $1.50 per hundred; 1,000 or more, $12.50 per thousand. 
Tough Manila Paper. 
Reinforced Slot. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM Co. 


in the: 


31 


Design printed in Seasonal colors. 
Size, 344 x 516 inches. 


: Box 9 : New York 


ALL-EXPENSE ESCORTED 
DELUXE TOURS 


California - National Parks 
Mexico : Canadian Rockies 


(Optional to Alaska and Panama Canal) 
32 Day Tour 


$457.00 
Leaving July 1 
and 29 


23 Day Tour 
$371.00 
Leaving July 8 
and August 5 


2 and 3 Week Thrift Tours 
SAN FRANCISCO WORLD’S FAIR 
(Grand Canyon, Glacier or Yellowstone) 
Leaving July 8 and Aug. 5, $233 and $296 


Mexico Circle Tour (16 Days) 
LEAVING JULY 8 and AUG. 5, $270 


Including Meals (3 Meals per day), with refund 
on a la carte meals not taken. We invite your re- 
quest without obligation, for itineraries and de- 
scriptive literature on the tour you are interested in; 
also full details in connection with our 2 Week 
Vacation Tours to Yellowstone and Zion National 
Parks, $238.00 and various EUROPEAN OF- 
FERINGS. 


P. M. KLINE-UNIVERSAL TOURS, INC. 
640 Main St., Bethlehem, Pa. Phone 5551 


|Get CHOIR and PULPIT 
| GOWNS the EASY MOORE 


2 way! 


Beautiful, fine quality 
Gowns, Surplices, Cas- 
socks—now easy for your 
ichurch to own under 
/MOORE’S Plan. Write 
‘for Free Choral Apparel 
Style Book C4, Pulpit 
| Apparel Style Book CP4, 
Budget Payment Plan 114, 


E-R- MOORE CO: 


| 425 Fifth Ave, 932 Dakin St. 
——-< | New York, N. Y, Chicago, Ill, 


Frost, S. R., from Washingtonville, Pa., to 120 
S. Market St., Selinsgrove, Pa. 

Good, William I., from 726 Napoleon St., Johns- 
town, Pa., to 223 Porter St., Easton, Pa. 

Heil, William T., from 131 Euclid Ave., Ken- 
mee N. Y., to 99 Palmer Ave., Kenmore, 


Held, Cyrus E., from 427 Main St., Pennsburg, 
Pa., to care of Mrs. Hendricks, 632 Gerhard 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Leitzell, D.D., . W., from 17 Maple St., 
ee N. Y., to 13 Walnut St., Oneonta, 


Liebegott, C. E., from 82 Atlas St., Akron, Ohio, 
to 463. Fernwood Drive, Akron, Ohio. 

Nickel, Frank H., from 83 Tarlee Place, Great 
Kills, S. I., N. Y., to 200 Dewey Ave., Great 
Kills) (S.£,°N. Yi: 

Schaeffer, D.D., H. B., from 1617 Sumter St., 
Columbia, S. C., to 1738 Devine St., Jackson, 
Miss. 

Schirmer, Clemen W., from 2113 14th St., N. E., 
Canton, Ohio, to 3 Borie St., Coudersport, Pa. 

Schulze, Luther M., from Annapolis Junction, 
Md., to 127 E. Undercliffe St., Etna, Pa. 

Strevig, John, from St. Thomas, Pa., to Abbotts- 
town, Pa. 

Weaver, J. J., from Rebersburg, Pa., to Mill- 
heim, Pa. 


Be THE LUTHERAN January 25, 1939 


FASCINATING STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Now Ready 


GREEN TIMBER 


By ESTHER GERBERDING HUNT 


A story that will hold the interest of young and old. Action, hard- 
ships met and overcome, characters such as we all meet in everyday life 
doing the chores of everyday life, high moral tone—all these we find in 
this story that won the second prize in the John Rung Prize Contest. 

Mrs. Hunt depicts life in Home Mission work in the woodlands of 
the Northwest. Olaf, a Norseman of our western prairies, dedicated by 
his dying mother to the ministry, fulfills her wish by studying and pre- 
paring himself for that work. Finding no church available, he goes to 
the woods and there finds his people and his work. In spite of opposi- 
tion and in spite of the natural rigors and disasters of the woodland 
country, he organizes a congregation, works in it, with it, and for it, and 
comes through victorious. Alone? O, No! Charming Ebba Maj is ne his side from the time 
of his departure from the prairies, and her boosting and her courage and her endless, un- 
tiring help do much to make the work a success, and their dreams come true. As “green 
timber” Olaf and Ebba went to Green Timber, but they are “well seasoned” by their 
experiences. 


A Home Mission Story? Yes, and an Excellent One 
Read It and See for Yourself 


PRICE, 75 CENTS. 


First Prize Winner 


HUGO OF THE BLADE 


By JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


This novel won the $500 prize in the John Rung Prize Contest, being 
the best manuscript of sixteen submitted. It is a story that deals with 
helpful, wholesome Christian thought, and is popular in style. 

It has as its background the stirring events of the Reformation 
period and the Thirty Years’ War. 

The narrative revolves about the thrilling experiences of Hugo 
Klinger and his descendants. They are pictured as printers to the leaders 
of the Reformation, Luther in particular, and as devoted adherents to 
the cause of Protestantism throughout this trying and turbulent era, up 
through the time of Gustavus Adolphus. / Julius F. Seebach 

Throughout the story the “trimming blade,” with its inspiring motto, 

“For Truth and Freedom,” remains to the fore, ever keeping before these noble souls the 
high goal to which they had committed themselves in their craft. 


Ss t= 


of 
the Blade 


A work as informative as it is entertaining, and as inspiring as it is intriguing. 


“If you are searching for a suitable and inexpensive gift for a young person, order this 
book with confidence.”—W. A. M. in “The Canada Lutheran.” 


PRICE, $1.00. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 219 Sixth Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Chicago Pittsburgh Columbia, S. C. 


